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AS AVON FLOWS. 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A BOMBSHELL IN MR. BOMPAS’S PEW. 


WALTER BrYCESON and Fred Markham, having given a good 


account of a vast number of Mr. Millard’s birds; having also 
accepted one or two invitations trom neighbouring landowners, 
having the same, ora similar end in view; and having basked for 
a@ month in the smiles of their lady-loves, declared one day to 
each other that this sort of thing was all very well, you know, 
but really they must, just for a week or two, turn their attention 
for a little while to their private affairs. Having said which, they 
went on in their usual fashion for a week, reviving the subject 
at breakfast-time regularly every morning, and blowing it away 
altogether with the smoke of their first pipes. At the expiration 
of this period, having been rather mora solemn than usual one 
morning over the matter, they broached the subject at the Bompas 
mansion that evening at supper, which meal very often found 
them at the well-filled board of that hospitable house. 

Bryceson’s plea of having to set in order his house and domestic 
affairs in Essex was confided to Miss Louisa privately, and doubt- 
less met with her approval; Markham’s determination to look 
after his business concerns and get them into proper shape in anti- 
cipation of a certain event was cordially approved both by Miss 
Lucy and her revered progenitor, with whom the possession of 
business-like habits formed a virtue. 

Adelaide laughed at her sisters and their swains, and threw 
out hints concerning the amusements and attractions of London, 
which proved that the young lady had used both her eyes and 
ears to the best advantage during her recent residence there. 
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Howbeit, Bryceson and Markham departed for a while from 
Avonham, leaving their lady-loves in the parent nest, and the 
faithful Edward in charge of the “ Coombes.” 

The final adieux were paid the evening before their departure, 
when Mr. Bompas gathered some of his friends to his house,— 
“not, I assure you, to make merr y because you are leaving us for 
a time,” he told the friends; a merry old- fashioned country- town 
meeting, with substantial viands, a hearty welcome, a gay com- 
pany, and a carpet dance. Such gatherings were not at all 
infrequent in Avonham during the winter, and although Mr. 
Bompas and his womenkind issued their invitations for an evening 
party rather early in the season, so that the recipients wondered, 
and blamed the Bompases for anticipating the winter, the unani- 
mous acceptance of the invitations proved how the Avonham folk 
hailed the commencement of the homely festivities with which 
they enlivened that season. 

The behaviour of the young ladies who, for the first time, found 
themselves within hail of our two lively friends Bryceson and 
Markham, was amusing in the extreme to the Misses Bompas, 
who had, as we have seen, keen eyes for the idiosyncracies of the 
young females of their circle, and no less so to the young men 
themselves. Carte blanche for the evening having been accorded 
them by Miss Louisa and Miss Lucy, they took advantage of it 
to the fullest extent. Two such masters of the art of dancing 
had not been met before in these festive gatherings, and the 
prettiest girls and the best partners were at their service the 
whole of the evening; indeed, Fred remarked to his friend, as 
they wiped their heated foreheads and cooled their thirsty throats 
in one of the intervals between the dances, it was rather a good 
thing they were going away for a bit, for matters otherwise might 
become somewhat complicated. At any rate, he added, however 
safe they were with the girls, it was pretty certain they were not 
going to increase the number of their male friends in Avonham, 
either by their Terpsichorean feats or the charms of their conver- 
sation to the other sex. 

“You have been flirting disgracefully all the evening,” said 
Adelaide, as she came up to where they were standing; “ Lucy 
and Lou were very foolish to have sanctioned such a graceless 
proceeding.” 

“Tt’s not unmingled pleasure, Adelaide,” said Bryceson—they 
used one another’s Christian names in the two houses now—“ ‘that 
has to come in the next dance, which you have promised me.’ 

“You shall do penance for your sins, sir,” said Adelaide, “and 
sit it out with me.” 

“My dear Adelaide, I wish all my sins required no heavier 
penance,” answered Bryceson. 

“You won’t mind it though, will you?” said Adelaide, “ for 
really I want to speak to you seriously.” 
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He gave her his arm, and they were soon seated in one of the 
comfortable window-embrasures which are common in the good 
old-fashioned country houses such as was Mr. Bompas’s. 

“You know,” said she, when the next dance was proceeding, 
and they were secure from listeners, “that when Harry went 
away he told me the matter that originally brought him to 
Avonham. Did you?” 

“Oh, yes; he told me that on our way down to Liver- 

ool.” 
ve Then of course you know that he told me to inform you, in 
case of anything happening here, such as an announcement of her 
approaching marriage. I don’t know what put into his head 
that she was going to be married at all, but he had the idea 
and seemed to cling strongly to it.” 

“Harry’s ideas,” said Bryceson, “have a habit of turning out 
rather more true than other people’s facts; he has confided his 
opinion to me, and I own that he has good reason for it.” 

“Do you know what it was that made him think she was going 
to marry Walter Rivers ?” 

“Seeing them together one day at Avonham Road railway 
station. We had ridden over together—it was whilst you were 
in London; Sir Headingly Cann was there. Young Rivers, 
whom I must say I like, in spite of an effeminate manner which 
he assumes, and which I fancy he will grow out of—introduced 
us both to the lady. It was on our way back that Harry told 
me of the opinion he held, which was that there was something 
fatherly in the old man’s air, and that there was matrimony in 
the wind.” 

“Tt never struck either of you, I suppose,” said Adelaide 
laughing, “that it might be Sir Headingly Cann who was to 
be the lucky man ?” 

“Certainly not, Adelaide,’ said Bryceson, looking at her in 
great surprise; “of the two ideas yours is by far the more asto- 
nishing, and I must say I think it the mre unlikely.” 

“Nothing is so likely to happen as the improbable,” said 
Adelaide ; “I was taught that at school.” 

“H’m!” said Bryceson; “do you know, Adelaide, [think your 
‘young idea’ is ‘shooting’ beyond the mark in this case. What 
has put this new notion into your wise head ?” 

“The common failing of our sex, Walter—that is, according to 
you superior creatures—curiosity.” 

“ Most charming of feminine attributes—for women, that is— 
but how did curiosity put it there ?” 

“Yesterday morning, you and Fred—look at him hauling Mrs, 
Follwell round the room—doesn’t he look happy ?” 

Fred, with a seventeen-stone partner, whose ideas of dancing 
Were coeval with Mr. Bompas’s ideas of oratorical examples, 
looked anything but blissful. 
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“ Fred looks like a tug hauling a liner out into the Mersey,” said 
Bryceson ; “but go on with your tale.” 

“Curiosity, apparently, is not confined to one sex ; well then, 
yesterday, while you and Fred were cooped up here with Lou and 
Lucy, I took advantage of a fine day and rode out with papa.” 

“ Harry not being here,” said Bryceson, leaning back and sur- 
veying the ceiling ; “ just so.” 

“As you say,” said Adelaide, with a merry laugh and a pretty 
little blush ; “my future lord and master not being here, and I 
being anxious to enjoy the sweets of freedom for a brief space, | 
had Brunetta saddled, and rode out with papa, who had to go to 
Dunstalne on business. On the way we met Sir Headingly Cann, 
riding, with a groom following him. He pulled up when he 
saw us, and turned to ride with us, saying that he wanted to 
speak to papa. Now if you will consider the matter for a moment 
you will per celve > that there were only two courses open to me to 
choose from.” 

“Spare me the pain of consideration, Adelaide ; what were the 
two courses ?” 

“Cannot you see? Either to ride side by side with papa and 
Sir Headingly, or to fall back and jog along in the rear with Sir 
Headingly’s groom. Have you any idea which I adopted ?” 

“I fancy I could give a guess that would be tolerably near the 
mark,’ answered Bryceson. 

“No doubt,” said Adelaide; “a sense of my own dignity, of 
which I have a great deal more than you imagine, Master Walter, 
eombined with my share of the most charming of feminine 
attributes, the possession of which I confessed just now, kept me 
in the front rank of the cavalcade.” 

“So that you heard the conversation that passed between Sir 
Headingly and your father ? ” 

“Yes, and as of course they both saw me and knew that I 
could hear, and as, moreover, there did not seem to be any desire 
on Sir Headingly’s part to make a secret of the matter, there was 
no great harm in my doing so, I hope. I often transact small 
matters of business for papa.” 

“What was the nature of the conversation you overheard in 
your business capacity ?” 

“This, Walter,” said Adelaide; “ now, let us talk seriously for a 
little while ; ; papa is to survey some property for Sir Headingly, 
which property is to be settled on Mrs. Stanhope on their mar- 
riage. I heard papa say that it would be a most suitable and 
proper arrangement, considering the respective ages of the parties, 
I heard him: congratulate him upon the matter, and then Sir 

Headingly turned. to me and said that he did not want the matter 

spoken of, as neither he nor Mrs. Stanhope cared to have the good 

people of Avonham talking over their affairs; he added that in 
good time the arrangement would be announced, and that until 
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that time he relied on my keeping the secret. Walter Rivers’ 
name was never mentioned once during the conversation.” 

Bryceson pondered a minute before replying,— 

“Well, Adelaide, your surmise seems not unlikely to be a correct 
one; it may be the old man and not the young one who is destined 
for the sacrifice; so far as we are concerned we are left in the 
same position. Until there is some public announcement of her 
marrying someone we can scarcely act. The one thing 1 was 
afraid of was that a mine might be sprung upon us all by a mar- 
riage taking place away from here, and without our knowledge ; 
since the matter has been mentioned to your father, there seems 
now no danger of that, and I think we will leave things as they 
are. Of course, if any definite intelligence reaches you, you know 
what to do—acquaint me at once.” 

“T will; ah! the dance is over; we shall have to stop now for 
fear of being overheard.” 

“Tell me one thing. Have you ever mentioned anything to 
your sisters ?” 

“Not a word; they are quite in the dark about it; it is the 
only secret we have ever had from one another.” 

They spoke no more of that secret, for Adelaide’s hand was 
claimed by the fortunate youth who had engaged it, and Bryceson 
himself was obliged to go and look after his own partner for that 
dance. 

The next morning the two friends left Avonham, being driven 
over to Avonham Road by Mr. Christopher Raraty, who had 
found the inhabitants of the “Coombes” among the best of his 
customers during their stay. 

* * * * * 

As was natural in a townso respectable and decorous as Avon- 
ham, Sunday was one of the great institutions of the place. If 
old Mas’r Killett allowed his memory to stray as far backward on 
the path of life as it could go, it is likely that he would find that 
the most vivid of all his earliest recollections were the facts that 
Saturday night was “tub night,” and that he wore his best clothes 
on the following day. Since his early days indeed there had been 
one great change ; when he was young all flocked to the parish 
church, and such dissenters as existed in those times were a feeble 
folk who preached in holes and corners, and were greatly despised 
and hated, except where they were pitied as lunatics. Now, 
though St. Hildegarde’s was the noblest, it was not the only 
place of worship in Avonham. Three chapels of as many differ- 
ent sects attracted congregations of their own, and though in so 
old-fashioned a town the church held the pride of place, the 
chapel folk, under which title all classes of dissent were grouped 
by the orthodox, were a power in the place, as Sir Headingly 
Cann had found at the last election. However, the adherents to 
the Church of England plumed themselves when they considered 
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that the fine old Abbey held on Sunday most of what was pro- 
minent and wealthy of the commonwealth of the town. 

The church itself was a fine one. In its crypt antiquarians 
gravely passed their hands over the surface of the mouldings of 
three or four rounded arches, and murmured with gratification, 
“ Hatchet-work—Saxon ;” the remainder of the crypt arches were 
Norman, and early Norman too—in the nave there was never 
cavilling at the genuineness and beauty of the Norman work ; 
there was good Transitional work in the choir; the west door was 
the pride of the country round, and the workmanship of the 
whole was so solid that the hand of that Goth of Goths, the Gothie 
“restorer,” had found no occasion for disfiguring the whole pile by 
utilitarian windows or nondescript strengthenings ; and genera- 
tion after generation of churchwardens had eschewed white- 
wash. And this, too, was a part of the country in which there 
was not the all-satisfying legend of “ Oliver Cromwell ” to account 
for any sad traces of iconoclastic barbarity. So that the church 


.of St. Hildegarde remained, as its pious builders had intended it, 
.& grand monument of men of whom it has been said— 


‘They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 


Let me pause in my tale for amoment solemnly to call down the 
whole of the curse of Slawkenburgius upon the whole tribe of 
ignorant church defacers who, under the title of “ restorers,” have 
done their best, are doing their best, and will do their best to 
mutilate, destroy, and ruin the noble shrines of our common faith 
all over this land, so rich in them, and so proud of them. Pace 
“my uncle Toby,” so mote it be! 

The services at St. Hildegarde’s were distinctly Evangelical. 
The “ doctrines and practice” of the vicar had not been influenced 
by the Tractarians. The worthy man had puzzled over “ Primitive 
Episcopacy,” frowned a good deal over “Rites and Customs of 
the Church,” and refused to be moved from his beaten path by 

Via Media”; he put back the tracts on his shelf, where they 


accumulated much dust, refreshed himself with a course of 


Barrow, and went his old way, much to the content of his con- 
gregation. Between the services which the subjects of Good 


‘Queen Anne heard and those attended by the lieges of Good 





Queen Victoria, there were but two points of difference—one the 
change of words necessitated by the deaths of the rulers of the 
land, the other the substitution of an organ for the time-honoured 
band of rustic instrumentalists who formerly led the singing. 


Mas’r Killett had played the fiddle, 


‘For French of Paris was to him unknown,” 





and he would have rejected the word violin—in the choir in his 
youth, and was years before he could be reconciled to the change ; 
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but the feeling died out as one by one his fellow musicians died 
off; and he could listen, with eratific ation now, to the tones of 
the instrument which Reuben Matley handled with exquisite skill. 

For the congregation, it was appreciative, easily pleased, and 
liked its religion soothing. Its elders were sifted i in slumber, its 
youth decorous in behaviour. It had its signs and portents, and 
the amatory contemporary history of its members might be easily 
read by the experienced. If a young member of the male sex 
was observed to be gazing intently at a fair worshipper during 
the singing or the reading of the psalms (he couldn’t see her 
at lesson or sermon times, the pews were too high), the congrega- 
tion knew that his hitherto private admiration was now publicly 
declared. If at a subsequent service the maiden bashfully re- 
turned the gaze, it was taken as a token that she had been informed 
of the homage paid to her and approved of the same. Then the 
good folk waited for the engagement and wedding to follow. 
They had begun courting the same way themselves, in the same 
place, years before. 

This rule did not hold good with or apply to the Parialhs. 
Those graceless youths—w hen they came to church, which was 
seldom—stared at every comely damsel in St. Hildegarde’s, and 
had been known to wink. There were dark and time-obscured 
legends that the ecclesiastical powers that be in Avonham (no 
one rightly knows whether it was the vicar, the curates, or the 
churchwardens, or all five combined) once threatened open and 
public reproof in church, and that menacing hints were thrown 
out respecting penance before the congregation; a ceremony 
which a Somersetshire divine revived in this present year of grace, 
bless his archaic heart ! 

Mr. Bompas had been vicar’s churchwarden for years, and took 
a justifiable pride in his position; in the years when he had 
occupied the two posts of mayor and churchwarden he had felt 
indeed that he was a pillar both of Church and State. The 
office, which he filled with all the zeak and integrity that marked 
the whole of the transactions of this worthy man, was in his 
eyes a vastly honourable one, and the churchwarden’s pew which 
he occupied with his family was the most comfortable in the 
church, and admirably suited for that calm meditation and pro- 
found repose of mind a should distinguish a churchwarden. 
Mr. Bompas always r ; mind—from the middle of the 
sermon to the ieadiehion. 

It was a fine November morning about a fortnight after the 
party. Bryceson and Markham, let us hope, were ‘at service at 
the parish church next to the residence of the former in Essex ; 
they had been slaying pheasants the day before, and, I say, I 
“ws they were at church, and that the parson came home to dine 
with them, though I have my doubts about it ; Galbraith being 
in a different longitude was most probably asleep in his berth 
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in Avonham the church and chapels were full, and the pew 
occupied by the Bompas family held its full complement. 

Sir Headingly Cann made a point of attending church. It 
was a public profession not only of faith, but of polities ; usually 
he was accompanied by his nephew when that gentleman was in 
the town, but this morning he was alone. His quondam rival, 
Mr. Boldham, was in a pew not far from him; he was in one 
corner, and Alfred Shelman in another. It was not often that 
the latter was seen in St. Hildegarde’s; he was not very constant 
in his Sunday duties, but on this particular day he had decided 
to be present ; public scandal was dying out about him now, and 
there was a kind of policy in his presence. He voted the thing 
a bore, but it was judicious to undergo the fatigue, and he was 
here, little thinking, as people remarked afterwards, that it was 
the last time he would see the inside of St. Hildegarde’s. 

Mrs. Stanhope was absent, and her pew empty. That Sunday 
morning had its results for her also, though she little dreamed of 
them. 

The bell ceased its summons, Mr. Reuben Matley played a 
voluntary, the clergy took their places, and the service began. 
There were one or two persons in that church who would remem- 
ber that service all their lives long. 

It opened uneventfully enough. The latest engaged young 
lady came in late in the middle of the Venite, followed by her 
blushing swain carrying her books, and internally execrating the 
whole affair ; the Psalms were duly got through ; the inevitable 
boy dropped the customary marble in the middle of the first 
lesson, and was poked by the beadle; the congregation sang the 
Te Deum lustily, Jackson in F, and the younger of the two 
curates read the second lesson. 

Part of that lesson was the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, and how she was not condemned. 

It was a peculiar fancy of the good old vicar that he should 
always read the banns of marriage himself. This custom was 
well understood in Avonham, and “the slight pause between the 
completion of the lesson and the vicar’s walking to the reading- 
desk from his seat at the communion table, w shich would have 
appeared to a stranger like a hitch in the service, was familiar to 
them. The reading of the banns was always interesting. Some 
people could tell you of banns put up once or twice ‘and then 
withdrawn; there were one or two sad cases where death had 
caused this, and in one or two cases there was scandal ; so that 
every one always listened with great attention to the announce- 
ments. This Sunday there were a good many names on the list. 
People who have been 


** Courting in the summer weather 


get married towards the close of autumn, and thus have time 
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to settle down a bit and face the winter together. First came 
the “third time” people, two couples whose names had grown 
familiar, and who no longer blushed as they heard them read 
out; then followed the “second time” parties, three couples who 
gmiled at each other and blushed, but did not tremble; then the 
neophy tes, who blushed and trembled, and thought how very 
curious their own names sounded in church. 

Last of all, and with some special emphasis, the vicar read :— 

“Also between Walter Cann Rivers, bachelor, and 
Laura Constance Stanhope, widow, both of this 
parish ; these are for the first time of asking.” 

There was a sensible movement of astonishment throughout 
the whole building, a rustle as of every woman’s dress and the 
scrape of every man’s collar against his cheek; the sharp crash of 
a falling book was heard in the or derly pew of Mr. Bompas, and 
that worthy felt his wrist gripped hard and convulsively ; turning 
sharply he saw his daughter Adelaide staring with wide-opened 
eyes at the vicar; every vestige of colour had left her cheeks, 
but now rushed back in a tide that turned her fair face crimson ; 
with her left hand still tightly clasping her father’s wrist she 
half rose from her seat, her mouth opened to speak. 

“{T—— 

Mr. Reuben Matley struck the first chord of the Benedictus 
and the congregation stood up. 

Adelaide remained seated, and only shook her head at the 
whispered enquiry of her mother as to whether she was ill. 
When a few verses had been sung—feebly, for the people were 
brim-full of wonder at the announcement of the approaching 
marriage of their Queen of Society—Adelaide passed before her 
father, ‘opened the door of the pew, and walking down the aisle, 
to the increased wonderment of the already astounded church- 
goers, left the edifice, followed by her father, whose face, from the 
combination of anxiety, wonder, excitement, and the results of a 
dangerous dive for his hat, presented* a compound of expression 
and colour which would have taxed the skill of a Rubens to 
depict. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A MAID OF THE WEST SAXONS. 


Ape.amr had almoat reached the gate of the churchyard which 
was at the side of the market-place, 1 when she heard the voice of 
her father. There was no one about: the devout were in church, 
the “careless” and the domestic indoors, so that the church- 
warden, who had lost a good deal of gr ound at the start and was 
not so agile as his daughter, called to her. She turned at the 
sound, re she had no idea that her father was following her, and 
waited for him to come up. 
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“My dear girl,” said he, trotting to her like an anxious ele- 
phant, “ whatever 7s the matter? Are you ill, my child 2?” 

“ No, papa.” 

" My dear Adelaide, what can have possessed you to leave the 
church in this—ah—extraordinary manner? Whatever will the 
people think ?” 

Adelaide made no direct answer to the question. “ Papa,” she 
said, “I must go home and write a letter at once; it must be 
taken over to Avonham Road and sent by train to London, where 
it must be posted to-night. It will be safer than telegraphing,” 
she murmured to herself. 

Mr. Bompas began to wonder whether he had really got up 
that morning, dressed, shaved, breakfasted, and gone to church, or 
whether he would not presently wake up in his bed at home. 

“ Has anything happened ?” he stammered. “ Was it about— 
about the marriage ?” 

There was only one marriage in Avonham’s mind that morning, 
he knew very well. 

“Yes, papa,” said Adelaide firmly ; “ you will have to know it 
sooner or later. The next time those banns are published they 
must be forbidden. If Harry or Walter or Fred had been here 
to-day they would have been forbidden; but it was too hard a 
task for me. I must send to Walter Bryceson at once. Oh that 
Harry were here !” 

“Mr. Rivers’ banns forbidden !” said Mr. Bompas, never giving 
a thought to Mrs. Stanhope. “My dear Addie, what new scandal 
is this?” 

“Tt has no connection with Mr. Rivers that he knows of, poor 
dupe!” said Adelaide, in atone half pity, half scorn. “Papa, 
that marriage can never take place. Mrs. Stanhope’s first hus- 
band is alive! 

Mr. Bompas sat plump down on the flat stone of a low family 
vault and stared at his eldest daughter in a helpless and utterly 
crushed manner. For a minute he was literally stricken dumb 
with surprise. Then Adelaide turned to the gate, and he me- 
chanically rose and followed her. They were halfw ay across the 
market-place before he spoke, and then it was almost in a whisper. 

“What are you telling me?” he said. “Mrs. Stanhope's 
husband alive! Something has turned your brain, Addie! He 
was my schoolfellow and my friend. I was in his house at his 
death; I saw him in his coffin on the day of his funeral; | 
followed him to his grave. Alive! There are five hundred 
people in this town who know him to be dead.” 

“I am not speaking of Mr. Stanhope, father,” answered 
Adelaide, walking on and speaking in a tone as low as that 
which her father had used. “It will be a great shock to you 
when you know all the truth. Let us get indoors, where no one 
may hear us, and I will tell you every thing. I have known of it 
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aver since my engagement to Harry, and it has been almost too 
hard a burden to-day for me to bear.” 

The wondering servant who opened the door to them had her 
curiosity appeased by Adelaide's quiet remark, “I am not very 
well, Jane, and had to come out of church,” and retired to the 
kitchen sympathising. Father and daughter went upstairs to 
the drawing-room, where, in spite of the cool air, Adelaide opened 
one of the large windows. She seated herself on the sofa, took 
off her bonnet and gloves, and gave a sigh of relief. 

“T should have choked in church,” she said; “ the whole affair 
seemed to rush on my brain at once, and I felt beside myself 
fora minute or two. Give me a glass of wine, papa.” 

Her voice was calm and steady now, and the trembling that 
had seized her in the church had ceased. She drank the wine, 
and opened a blotting case containing writing materials. 

“Now, papa,’ she said, “ I must write to Walter Bryceson, and 
the letter must be sent as [ said. First I will tell you my 
secret. The woman whom you and I, and everyone in Avonham 
has known for years as Mrs. Stanhope, the woman who married 
your old friend Mr. Stanhope, has no more claim to the name 
she bears, or the property she holds, than—than you have. She 
is the wife of Mr. Galbraith’s—of Harrv’s—brother.” 

Mr. Bompas gasped. He was so moved that he was obliged 
to sit down on the nearest chair, into which he dropped much 
as he had dropped on to the flat tombstone in the churchyard 
just before. He passed his hand feebly over his forehead and 
head, as if the communication had hit him and hurt him—which 
it had. 

“Mr. Galbraith’s brother!” he said at last; “I have never 
heard . 

“Tt is only since Harry came to Avonham that he knew he 
was alive. She thought him dead as well, years ago. Harry 
told me this the night we became engaged,” she said, and blushed 
as she said it. “The secret is known to Walter Bryceson and 
red Markham as well, and Walter Bryceson must be sent for at 
once. Dear papa, I can’t help what scandal it makes, or what 
people say; I must do as I have been told to do, and you must 
keep the secret too, as I have kept it, until Walter Bryceson 
comes, and then you shall know all. Forgive me, my dearest 
lather, for having had a secret from you all so long; it is the 
only one that has ever been between us.” ; 

Then she kissed him, and a few tears dropped, which in a 
weaker woman would have been expanded into a fit of hysterics, 
and then, drying them, she set about her task like the stout- 
hearted girl she was. , 

Adelaide had inherited her bravery. Her father, pompous 
and stilted as he was, had Nelson’s knowledge of fear—which 
Was just none at all—and plenty of decision and action. The 
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news really was a blow to him, but the sight of his daughter 
doing her duty roused him to action, in which no man could be 
prompter or swifter. He rang the bell, drank a glass of wine 
to steady himself, and said to the servant, as though he were 
giving the most ordinary order,— 

“ Jane, tell Watts to put the brown mare in the dog-cart at 
once ; it must be at the door in ten minutes.”’ 

Jane stared. Such an order had not been given in Mr, 
Bompas’s house since she had been in it. She was too well 
trained, however, to hesitate, and withdrew. All Avonham was 
destined to be surprised that day apparently ; certainly Watts, 
who had been in his present post for twenty-five years, was 
when he received the order. 

“Drat the fussy wench!” he said, putting down “ Zadkiel’s 
Almanac,” which he was reading in the harness-room—Watts 
preferred that place to St. Hildegarde’s on Sunday mornings— 
“what do ’ee mean? Don't ’ee play none of yer kitchen oonder- 
ments on me, snaa. Master be to church.” 

‘“‘ He’ve a comed home, tell ’ee,” said Jane, “an’ the dog-cart’s 
got to be at door in ten minutes. What's use o’ flyin’ at I? 
Goo’n ask him yerself!” and she slammed the harness-room door 
hard and brought down the bin-dust on the harness, which 
always pleases a groom. 

“Dal the young hussy !” said Watts, taking down the harness 
however ; “whatever new game's this to play of a Sunday in 
church time ? Happen someone's ill, and master sent for 
thoo.” 

And muttering and grumbling, he proceeded to harness the 
mare, and had the dog-cart round in the prescribed time. He 
was somewhat disappointed too to find that it was wanted, and 
that he was not the victim of a hoax. He went to the kitchen, 
made the amende honorable to Jane, and got a mug of beer, over 
which he gossiped with the maids, and made eleven guesses at 
the errand of his master and young mistress, discussion on which 
subject was carried on until the cook’s mind got confused with 
gossip and gravy combined, and she cleared the kitchen. 

The various congregations were streaming homewards when 
Mr. Bompas and Adelaide drove back from Avonham Road, but 
the mind of the churchwarden was too much taken up by his 
daughter's communication to notice the looks of wonder that 
oreeted them along the street. Adelaide had told him all, and 
he had emphatically declared that, after that, he was never going 
to be surprised again. Adelaide sat defiant of all the lances. 
She had need of firmness now, she said to herself, and if people 
were talking about her to-day, as she was perfectly well aware they 
were, they would soon have such a theme as Avonham had neve! 
enjoyed, and a scandal with a vengeance. 

Arrived at home she ran upstairs to her own room, avoiding 
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the drawing-room, where she heard the voices of her mother and 
sisters. Mr. Bompas entered the latter apartment. 

“Mercy on us Abel!” said Mrs. Bompas, as her lord and master 
came in; “whatever is afoot? what made Addie rush out of 

3 
church like that, and where have you been ? 

“My dears,” said Mr. Bompas to his family, uplifting a depre- 
catory hand, “Adelaide has just told me the most astounding piece 
ofnews I have ever heard. It is a matter confided to her by Mr. 
Jalbraith, and one that she has been bound to keep from us all 
till now, when she has told me. Louisa, my dear, your sister has 
sent an urgent message to Mr. Bryceson, and he will doubtless be 
here with all speed ; he is also concerned in the matter. My dear,” 
he gravely concluded, addressing his wife, “ | have never had a 
secret from you, nor shall this be one; but at present the matter 
is one of such extraordinary moment, and deals with such vast 
interests, that until Mr. Bryceson arrives we will, if you please, 
have no discussion about it ; and remember, girls, you are not to 
question Adelaide. The matter concerns us only indirectly, and 
you will know all in due time.” 

So Adelaide was not asked any questions, and the dinner 
being announced and served was eaten, though it was a very quiet 
meal. 

* * * * * 

“My dear Laura—you see I am taking the uncle's privilege 
already,”—laughed Sir Headingly Cann the next afternoon, “ you 
musn't be angry with Walter, or I shall be angry with myself for 
having told you. I remember very well speaking to him on that 
very subject—ah—some time ago, and he assured me that beyond 
paying the natural tribute of admiration to the young lady’s 
good looks—as one would admire a picture, you know—he had 
never thought in any serious way of Miss Bompas.” 

“So that it is a case of wounded vanity, and not of blighted 
affections, Sir Headingly ? Well, I'll promise you that Walter 
sha’n’t be scolded. Iam just going té@ call on Mr. Bompas; will 
you give me your arm so far? how soon it gets dark now! we 
shall have Christmas on us before we dream of it.” 

Sir Headingly had been regaling Mrs. Stanhope with an 
account of the surprise with which the publication of the banns 
had been received, and had informed her of the abrupt departure 
of Adelaide from the church. In common with many people, he 
had assigned a reason for this, very wide of the truth. Pride in 
his nephew, belief in his powers of fascination, and a remem- 
brance of some idle tales that he had once heard coupling Walter 
Rivers’ name with Adelaide Bompas’s, had led him to imagine 
that the announcement of Walter’s intended marriage had 
shattered some illusions and given her a shock, the force of which 
she had been injudicious enough to confess to the world by her 
action of the day before. This opinion he had confided to Mrs. 
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Stanhope, after an interview with his nephew, who, strange to say 
did not enter into his feelings, and vehemently combated the ideg 
he had formed. Sir Headingly had laughingly put aside the ques. 
tion, but had diplomatically determined that he would smooth 
the way for his nephew by being himself Mrs. Stanhope’s infor. 
mant. He was delighted with his success. Pre-matrimonia] 
squabbles, the old bachelor knew, were often very awkward things 
to adjust; when the couple were made fast in wedlock, they 
might squabble on ordinary topics as much as they chose without 
any of his interference, but things had better be kept agreeable 
until then. It was the simple philosophy of a man who had 
never himself ventured into the arena, but who had looked from 
a safe height on many connubial battles and lovers’ wars, and, if 
we are to believe that lookers-on see most of the battle, then we 
must venerate the judgment of this old spectator. 

Sir Headingly left Mrs. Stanhope at Mr. Bompas’s door, and 
took a courtly leave of her. 

It was very rarely that Mrs. Stanhope visited her agent in 
South Street. She was received at the door by Jane, with re- 
spect akin to veneration, and was ushered into the drawing- 
room, | 

Mrs. Stanhope looked round the apartment with some interest. 
It was as handsome in its proportions, she observed, as any in 
her own house; and everywhere were evidences of tastes more 
artistic, and accomplishments more varied, than she had expected 
to find in any family of the town. She gave up a few minutes 
to a careful survey of her surroundings, and was disagreeably im- 
pressed with the fact that they gave unmistakable tokens of taste 
and education, as well as of wealth. ‘Taste as correct as her own 
too. There were one or two pieces of music on the open piano; 
she took them up and examined them—Chopin, Schumann, 
Gluck ; she put them down. She read the titles of some of the 
books on the centre table—Ruskin (this is not a tale of the pre- 
sent year), Tennyson, Keble, Carlyle, Emerson, Lyell. She 
looked around at the pictures; she was not a bad judge. LEvery- 
one was a water colour, and at that time the “lot” would have 
“fetched” eight hundred pounds; now-a-days, fifteen hundred. 
She resumed her seat, and, for the first time since her husband's 
death had made her the leader of Avonham, forgot that she had 
been kept waiting more than ten minutes. 

O foolish woman, consider! were you ever kept waiting ten 
minutes before ? Is the sign nothing to you? away, away, fly and 
hide yourself, for evil is coming on you! 

No, the delay is nothing; the sign is hidden ; she waits quietly 
and unsuspectingly in the drawing-room of her house and estate 
agent, and thinks of no evil, only waits for the door to open. 

She will see that door open and shut, once—twice—thrice, 
and after the third shutting there will be little peace o 
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quietness for her in this world. In the next maybe—for God 
is merciful—but in this world—No! 

The door opens. It is Mr. Bompas who enters. 

O foolish woman! did your servant ever look so grave, so 
solemn, so sad, before? Up and away, for evil is coming on you ! 
Can you not read portents, you so clever, so guilty, so skilled in 
noting the looks and reading the hearts of men ? 

No; he is a servant of other people; he looks grave over other 
men’s business ; he has a pompous air with him always—over- 
does it sometimes—he is a faithful, honest, upright man, with 
many affairs on his hands, enough to make him look important ; 
this is no sign to the Queen of Avonham. She greets him laugh- 
ingly, not heeding that he does not smile. 

“You did not expect to see me here, Mr. Bompas.” 

“No, madam, I did not. It is quite an unexpected—ah—’um 
—visit.” 

Not a pleasure, you see, you foolish woman! not the stereo- 
typed phrase you hear so often, in all sorts of country houses, 
where people brighten up at the sight of you; no, this is an 
unexpected visit. And the honest man who uses the word does 
not look as though it were a pleasure at all. Can you not see 
that he is strange in his manner? that mixed with his customary 
assumption of dignity—not so much of an assumption either, for 
he is an honoured and an honourable man, and his manner is 
not so skin-deep as you think—there is an under-current of pity 
struggling to come to the surface? No, this clever woman sees 
nothing ! 

“T will not detain you long, Mr. Bompas; you got the papers 
from Goldings and West ?” 

Mr. Bompas bowed in his stateliest manner, but did not trust 
himself to speak. 

“The plans, of course, are accepted as being quite correct,’ she 
said, in her queenly manner; “you are always so correct in all 
that you do, Mr. Bompas.” ‘ 

“T trust, Mrs.—ah—Stanhope, that, whatever may happen, you 
will always have the—ah—opinion that I have at all times acted 
—ah—conscientiously and straightforwardly to you.” 

“My dear Mr. Bompas,” she said, with a merry laugh, “ what 
an asseveration. Any one would think that my second marriage 
was to be the signal for my dispensing with your very valuable 
services. It is nothing of the sort, my dear sir; neither myself 
nor Mr. Rivers will ever forget the patience and skill with which 
you have watched over my affairs; and the upshot of our mar- 
nage, for you, will be, that you will have to manage two estates 
instead of one.” 

Mr. Bompas bowed again, and, for the first time in his life 
Wished that he hadn’t a conscience. 

F By-the-bye,” said Mrs. Stanhope, “I was sorry to hear that 
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Miss Bompas was taken ill in church yesterday. I trust she is 
better.” 

“She is perfectly well, Mrs. Stanhope, I thank you,” said Mr, 
Bompas gravely. 

“ A passing attack only,” said she; “I am very glad to hear it, 

[have not seen her for some time. Is she at home, Mr. Bompas’? 
I should like to see her. Of course you understand what to do 
with the papers now that you have the lawyer's letter. That 
was the only business I came about. Let me see Adelaide if she 
is really well enough.” 

“T will send for her,” said Mr. Bompas, and rang the bell. 
“Will you tell Miss Adelaide that Mrs. Stanhope wishes to see 
her,” he said to the servant who answered it. 

Adelaide was close to the door, and on being spoken to by 
Jane entered. Mr. Bompas bowed to Mrs. Stanhope again, and 
went out of the room. Adelaide closed the door carefully, and 
advanced towards the chair in which Mrs. Stanhope was seated. 

The two women looked very firmly at each other. Mrs. Stan- 
hope had not intended that it should be so. She had meant to 
kill Miss Bompas’s presumptuous mind with a stern gaze, to 
trample on its slain body with a few stinging sentences, and, 
having received a tearful submission, to magnanimously forgive 
her her audacity in daring to love. But she was met by a look 
as proud and high as her own; and a thought flashed across her, 
that whereas she had hitherto looked upon Adelaide as a merely 
pretty girl, she was in reality a beautiful one; as stately and 
commanding as herself, and, she added mentally as she took a 
second glance at the stern look and the set face, as strong and as 
insensible to fear. 

“You wished to see me, Mrs. Stanhope ?” said Adelaide. 

. ‘Yes, Adelaide,” said Mrs. Stanhope; “I heard that you were 
ill in church yesterday, and as I was calling on your father on 
business I thought I should like to know how you are to-day.” 

“I was not "il in church yesterday, Mrs. Stanhope,” said 
Adelaide, “and I am quite well to-day. But it is very kind of 
you to take so much interest in me as to enquire.” 

Mrs. Stanhope laughed. 

“When young ladies leave church in a violent hurr y ,” she said, 
“neighbours naturally imagine that they are ill; or,’ she added, 
“that they have some other cause for their departure.” 

Adelaide laughed in her turn. 

“Yours is a beautiful system of generalisation,” said she; “it 
takes very little wit and very little wisdom to divide mankind 
into two parts; for instance, your two branches of young ladies, 
who leave church because they are ill, and young ladies who 
leave for some other cause, would include all young ladies w ho 
go to church. In which of the two classes does it please you 
to place me ?” 
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Mrs. Stanhope, although in a great rage at this flippant answer, 
had sense enough not to show temper. The tone of the girl 
showed that there was something behind her speesh. 

“My dear Miss Bompas,” said she—she dropped the familiar 
« Adelaide,’ which the other did not fail to notice—“do you 
know what people are saying about your conduct yesterday ?” 

“You mean people in Avonham, of course, Mrs. Stanhope ?” 
said Adelaide calmly. 

«Yes, people in Avonham,” said Mrs. Stanhope, rather sharply ; 
“and with Sir Headingly Cann at the head of them.” 

Now Mrs. Stanhope had no right to bring the affable baronet 
into the conversation at all, and she soon regretted that she had 
done so. 

“Poor dear Sir Headingly !” said Adelaide, actually laughing 
at that revered man’s name ; “he is always on the wrong track. 
Yes, Mrs. Stanhope, I can tell you what people in Avonham are 
saying of me because I left church hurriedly yesterday. 1 will 
not allow you the gratification of informing me. They are saying 
that I was overcome by the notice of your approaching marriage 
to Mr. Rivers; that is true—mark me, that is true !” 

Mrs. Stanhope smiled in scorn, but the uplifted hand of the 
young girl and the air of determination in her attitude stayed 
her speech. 

“They are saying also that Walter Rivers has jilted me, and 
that that is the real cause of my agitation. That is not true! 
Mrs. Stanhope—Mr. Walter Rivers has twice asked me to become 
his wife, and twice I have refused him.” 

Mrs. Stanhope half rose to her feet, but Adelaide’s gesture 
again stopped her. | 

“T foresaw your coming here to-day; I was ready for you. 
Mrs. Stanhope, you have been accustomed in the sphere in which 
you move to have many people at youf feet. In Avonham espe- 
clally, during the last eight or nine years, that has been so; it 
may be that you have been led to believe that you will always 
exist in that imperial capacity. Do not let that idea possess you 
at all in your intercourse with me to-day. Remember that this 
meeting is of your seeking, not mine.” 

“You are quite melodramatic, Miss Bompas,” said Mrs, Stan- 
hope, but she did not say it easily; this girl had given her two 
sharp blows, be it remembered. “Your visit to London has 
Improved you immensely. Pray, since Mr. Walter Rivers is not 
good enough for your husband, may I enquire whether you expect 
to get married at all—to a gentleman.” 

“Iam engaged to be married, Mrs. Stanhope, to a man whom 
I' believe to be a gentleman in all that is gentle and all that is 
manly—Mr, Henry Galbraith.” 

“I must congratulate you, Miss Bompas,” said Mrs. Stanhope. 
“Mr. Galbraith must be a well-to-do man. Well, Miss Bompas, 
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we have had quite a delightful little quarrel ; but although I have 
enjoyed it—you are really very graceful when you are roused, 
my dear—I am rather tired of it. Mr. Galbraith is away, | 
believe. I must write and congratulate him; you know we have 
had some dealings together. You must keep your temper with 
him though, for I have heard that he What is it? what is 
it ?”’ 

For Adelaide had suddenly clasped her in her arms, and held 
her as though shielding her from some enemy. 

“Oh, Mrs. Stanhope! don’t talk like that. Oh, do trust in me, 
and I will save you yet; we have quarrelled to-day, but I swear 
to you that my woman's heart bleeds for you. Oh, Mrs. Stanhope, 
go to London and leave me to meet them. You have been so 
good here—so kind to the poor—so different from—oh! do listen 
to me and do as I ask you!” 

“You are mad!” said Mrs. Stanhope, striving to free herself. 

“No, not mad,” said Adelaide, “but a traitor to my husband 
that is to be. But I will intercede for you—indeed [ will.” 

“For me !—intercede !” said the elder woman, no longer strug- 
cling with the girl. | 
"a Yes, for you! Oh, Mrs. Stanhope! Harry—Mr. Galbraith— 
is now on his way home from America.” 

“America!” and she shrank back to the girl’s arms, and the 
sound of the word was as a cry. 

“Yes, America! and do you know who is coming with him ?” 

“No, girl, no; what should I know of him or his affairs? Who 
is it who is coming ?” 

“ His brother !” 

“Brother! What is he tome? What is his name ?” 

“Reginald Wilding ! ’ 

. Reginald—Reginald Wilding?” She tore herself from Ade- 
laide’s clasp and flung one arm back, as seeking for something: 
at last her hand reached a chair, which she orasped and held, 
warning Adelaide away with the other hand. Not a movement 
escaped Adelaide’s eye, not a sign of fear did she show as the 
woman raved. 

“Wilding! ha, ha! A fool! a fool! Francois shot him! Dont 
bullets kill fools then? Francois, mon cher, tu Vas tué west ce 
pas? Yes, yes, at Baton Rouge, and I crept out one night to try 
if I could see his dead face for the last You lie, girl, he 
never loved you; you have told me lies. Francois! he is alive! 
gare a toi, mon cher. Tama governess, Mr. Stanhope, and should 
only disgrace ah, my God! have I not striven to make 
amends? Walter, we will ride them down and live them down, 
and you shall God have mer ey on me! 

Adelaide laid her on the sofa, and restrained the struggling 
hands; then she rang the bell. 
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When Mrs. Stanhope had been restored she was calm. The 
first effects of the blow having passed away, she became again 
the haughty proud woman she had always been. She looked 
keenly at Adelaide's face as if to see whether she had betrayed 
her secret, but there were no signs there. Mrs. Bompas was lost 
in wonder, and voluble in sympathetic phrases; if she had been 
silent and embarrassed, there would have been danger. Mrs. 
Stanhope felt that she had still time left for thought and action. 
She drank some wine, and would have sent for one of her servants 
but that Mr. Bompas insisted on being allowed to see her safely 
to the Priory House. She would walk, she told Mrs. Bompas, 
it would do her good; she had not had one of these attacks for 
years, and could not account for this one. So, resisting all offers 
of being driven home, she left with Mr. Bompas, giving Adelaide 
a parting glance, half-terrified, half-defiant, as she went out of 
the door. 

They walked to the end of South Street, and were about to cross 
the market place, when the din and murmur of a crowd broke on 
their ears. A body of men, followed by shouting boys and excited 
women, were bearing something on a rough stretcher formed of 
two hurdles lashed together. very minute the group increased 
in size, until when it reached where they stood it had attained 
the proportions of a crowd. And floating in the air from the lips 
of half the awe-stricken throng, came a word that none could 
remember to have heard in such a manner in the streets of Avon- 
ham—“ Murder!” 

“What is it, Mr. Bompas ?” said Mrs. Stanhope, clinging to his 
arm ; “what are they saying ?” 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Bompas, “I really do not know, 
but we will let them pass by.” 

But as he said it and the ghastly burden came opposite where 
they stood, they heard a name. Mr Stanhope broke from his 
arm with a wild cry and rushed forward. The bearers stopped 
as she did so. 

“What is it ?” she cried; “whose name did you say? Let me 
pass !” 

Her own coachman stood before her, and by the pale light of 
the lanterns carried by some of the men, she could see that 
his face was white, and that the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks, 

“For the love o’ God, my dear lady,” said he, gently restraining 
her, “don’t ’ee look! it b’ain’t no sight for ’ee, my poor dear soul. 
Mr. Bompas, sir, for marcy’s sake get her away home!” 

_ “Let me pass, Weedon! Pinniffer, stand on one side, I will see 
it! O my God! 

And a great sob broke from the breast of every man there as 
she knelt beside the figure and drew back the coarse piece of 
sacking that covered the head. 
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The bloodless, waxen face, with the hair hanging about the 
forehead, and wet and foul with the water and weed of Avon, was 
beautiful in death. The face of Walter Rivers. 

She gave no cry as she rose to herfeet. Only those who caught 
her in their strong arms as she fell thought they heard her 
whisper something. They did not know the words; they were 
the words of Cain—“ My punishment is greater than I can bear!” 

Such of her own people as were there took her away, and the 
dead body was borne off. Mr. Bompas remained stunned at the 
sight andnews. Mechanically he made his way to where Pinniffer 
stood and laid his hand on his arm. 

“ Pinniffer, in the name of heaven what is this dreadful thing ? 
What has happened ?” 

“Dreadful indeed, Mr. Bompas,” replied the landlord of the 
“Bear.” “A cheerful, kindly gentleman like Mr. Rivers shot down 
by a jealous beast—I don’t care who hears me say so—it is 
dreadful ! ” 

“ But,” said Mr. Bompas, “is it known who did it 2?” 

“Known? Yes, Mr. Bompas, and I wish I'd the hanging of 
him ; but he’s locked up safe enough, and it’s only a job for Cal- 
craft.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Who is it, Mr. Bompas? Why, that vicious, sulky, ill-tem- 
pered, domineering hound Mr. Alfred Shelman—damn him! and | 
wish I’d my hands on his throat this minute !”’ 

And the stalwart ex-soldier shouldered his way aggressively 
through the crowd and entered his own house. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
CROWNER’S QUEST LAW. 


Happy the man who, either by making interest with Mr. Pinniffer 
or in virtue of his position in the town, obtained admission next 
day to the large upper room at the “ Bear,’ where the market 
ordinary was usually held, and which was now transformed into 
a coroner’s court. Every available foot of the room was occupied. 
It was a large apartment, running along the whole front of the 
house, was built partly over the old gateway, and had, no doubt, 
in bygone days served as the great guest-chamber of the hosputvwm 
of the Abbey. Its windows looked out on the market-place, and 
the long table, at which sat the coroner and the jury, was placed 
so that the coroner was immediately beneath the centre one. 
This was of great advantage to the crowd who were unable to 
obtain admission, as they could see the back of his head, and that 
was something. Besides, they had had the opportunity of accom- 
panying the jury as they walked down the length of the town to 
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Sir Headingly Cann’s house to view the body, and also of march- 
ing back with them. 

‘The jury was composed of fourteen of the worthiest burgesses 
of Avonham. The Mayor, Mr. Sennett, was entrusted with the 
task of watching the case for Alfred Shelman, who was in the 
room in custody. Many acquaintances of ours were members— 
Raraty, Chickleholt, Follwell, the brothers Pye, Pollimoy, 
Timothy Rapsey (who had specially entreated the inspector of 
yolice to select him), Killett, and six others with whom our tale 
has had nothing to do. Mr. Bompas was present, but was a 
spectator only, and to judge by his face a deeply grieved one. 
When the coroner bade the jury choose their foreman, there was 
a pause ; if Timothy Rapsey had been elected he would have died 
happy, but no mention was made of his name. At last Ex-mayor 
Killett said, “Mr. Follwell’s the agedest of us—Mr. Follwell, 
will you act, sir?” and Mr. Follwell consenting the others said, 
“ Ah, yes, Mr. Foliwell, do you act, sir,” and the thing was done. 
Mr. Follwell and his brother jurymen were duly sworn, and the 
enquiry opened. 

The coroner briefly remarked that they had assembled there on 
an enquiry of more than usual interest,and one of the most pain- 
ful nature. He then called the first witness, Sir Headingly Cann. 

It did not need a second look at the old baronet’s face to learn 
the terrible grief that had overtaken him. He had steeled him- 
self, however, and controlled his sorrow to give evidence. 

He identified the body as that of his nephew, Walter Cann 
Rivers, aged thirty. He last saw the deceased alive at lunch on 
the preceding day; he was then in his usual health; he next 
saw him when his dead body was brought home. He knew of 
no enmity existing between the deceased and any other person 
likely to have led to the murder. 

Shelman stood up here, and in a firm voice said, “ Sir Headingly, 
your nephew and I had quarrelled,but before God I swear that 
I never shot him!” 

The coroner begged him to be silent. He was represented, and 
had better trust himself to his legal adviser. Any statement he 
made might be used against him. 

The next witness was a labouring man named Jacob Starer, 
who was much impressed by the surroundings, and called the 
coroner “my lord.” His story was extracted from him with 
some difficulty, owing to his confusion, but finally turned out to 
be this: He was returning from work, and was making for a 
footbridge across the river, over which he had to pass to get to 
his home; about five minutes before he reached this, the time 
being about three o’clock, he heard two shots fired in quick 
succession, He thought it curious, as they came from the banks 
of the stream, and the afternoon was misty and it was fogg 
near the river, but concluded that someone was after water-rats. 
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A few yards before he reached the bridge his foot struck some- 
thing which proved to be a hat. Naturally surprised, he hunted 
about to see if he could explain its presence there, and looking 
over the bridge saw a dark object in the water. He climbed 
down the high bank and found the deceased, who was lying head 
downwards in the river, his face and head being under water ; 
he dragged him out and got him on to the bank, and, being 
greatly alarmed, shouted for help. Some persons came from a 
neighbouring mill, and having helped him to take the body 
indoors, sent for the police. He thought deceased was quite dead 
when he found him. So much from Jacob, got with vast trouble, 
but evidently true. 

The next witness was a more important one. He was assist- 
ant to a grocer in Avonham, and wasnamed Lightfoot. He stated 
that on the preceding afternoon he was out collecting accounts 
for his master, and had to call at the mill. On the bridge over 
which he crossed were the deceased and Mr. Shelman; they 
were quarrelling violently. Mr. Shelman had a double-barrelled 
gun with him. It was not in his hand, but leaning against the 
railing of the bridge. As he came up he heard Mr, Shelman s say, 
“ Curse you! if I thought you had any hand in that I would put 
a bullet into you!” He was quite sure of the words, and would 
swear to them. 

The silence in the room was almost painful. It was broken 
only by the voices of the coroner and witness, a fresh-coloured 
young man of good reputation, well known in the town. He 
gave his evidence clearly enough, but with evident distaste for 
the task. 

Mr. Rivers had replied, he said farther, “Haven't you had 
enough of fighting lately?” Mr. Shelman at that flew into a 
creat rage, and he thought would have struck Mr. Rivers if he 
(witness) had not come up. He spoke to the gentlemen; he 

said, “ Dear me, gentlemen!” He knew them both. Mr. Rivers 
laughed at him, but Mr. Shelman told him to go (somewhere) and 
mind his own business. Mr. Rivers then said, “See what an 
exhibition you are making of yourself; the fellow is quite right 
to speak, and you are a fool with all your threats and b luster !’ 
Mr. Shelman had flown into a violent passion, and had threatened 
to kick him if he did not go on. Being afraid to meddle with 
any one of Mr. Shelman’s standing, he left them and went on to 
the mill. Before he got there he heard two shots. They came 
from the bridge. The afternoon was foggy, and it was very thick 
near the river; you could only see a few yards ahead, say twenty 
—about a cricket- -pitch—but he could tell from the sound. When 
he had been to the mill, and the miller’s wife had paid him her 
bill for a month’s groceries, he was coming away, when he heard 
shouting. He and one of the mill-hands ran to the bridge, and 
found the last witness holding the deceased. The gun produced 
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was the one he saw on the bridge; he knew it to be Mr. Shel- 
man’s; he had once brought it from Avonham Road, at the 
request of Mr. Shelman. 

Next a policeman proved finding the gun in the bed of the 
river close to the scene of the murder; he had recovered it that 
morning ; it was in the centre of the stream, which there was 
shallow, and he could see it fromm the bank. . 

Then the doctor described the state of the body and the fatal 
wounds. Death must have ensued directly, and was caused by 
the shots, not by drowning. 

The inspector of police proved arresting Mr. Shelman the night 
before. He was at home; he was highly indignant, and violent 
in manner. He had cautioned him in the usual manner, and he 
had strongly protested his innocence. 

The case looked very black, in spite of this protestation. The 
coroner asked Mr. Sennett if he or his client wished to make any 
statement, and Mr. Sennett shook his head. Shelman, however, 
rose again to his feet, and spoke loudly and clearly, but with 
visible passion. 

“T claim my right to speak.” 

“What you say may be used against you, Mr. Shelman,” said 
the coroner. “ You had better be guided by your solicitor; you 
are in very good hands.” 

Mr. Boldham and Mr. Sennett both endeavoured to persuade 
him to be still, but in vain. 

“T will speak,” he exclaimed ; “I am perfectly innocent of this 
crime. It is quite true that we quarrelled upon the bridge; but 
[ swear before God I had no hand in his death. I left him on 
the bank of the river by the bridge. I came away hurriedly, 
being very angry, and left my gun behind. I do not know how 


it came in the water. I swear [ did not kill Walter Rivers, nor 
have I any knowledge of how he met his death!” 

Fifty heads were shaken over this statement, and not a man in 
the room believed it. The coroner turned to Mr. Sennett, and 
asked if he had any desire to address the court. Mr. Sennett had 
none; he would reserve all defence at present, he said. 

The summing up was short, and the jury withdrew, really 
more for form than because their minds were not made up ; when 
they returned in five minutes’ time it could be seen by their 
laces what their verdict was. It was soon made known—“ Wilful 
murder against Alfred Shelman.” | 

A larger crowd than Avonham had seen since the election 
waited outside the police-station to see the prisoner driven off to 
Ridgetown Gaol in a closed carriage, and in strong custody. 
Chere were no harsh words or strong expressions used by the 
crowd, and there was almost complete silence when the carriage, 
driven by a police officer, set out; but when the townsfolk had 
Watched it out of sight there broke out on every hand words of 
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pity for the victim and the woman who was to have been his 
wife, now, as her servants reported, stricken down by uncon- 
trollable grief, and fierce execrations against Shelman. 

In all that town, where he had been so powerful and so master- 
ful; among all those people who six months ago would have been 
proud to have a word thrown to them in the market-place, there 
was not one to stand forward and say one good word for him, 
They recalled his overbearing manners, they told of his bursts of 
temper, they spoke with fierce glee of the thrashing he had 
received but the other day in the face of the town, and they 
cursed him loudly and deeply as a cowardly and brutal murderer 
for whom hanging was too good. 

And the man was innocent after all! 


(To be continued.) 











SIR GUY LE BRERE. 


KARL MARSHALL'S lady left her bower, 
She climbed the stair o’ the western tower 
Thence looked she forth, and sought 

If any bold rider she might see, 
Come spurring out o’ the West Countree, 
With tidings of battle fought. 


Long, long she looked into the west, 
And long and deep sighed she, 

Because the knight that she loved best 
Stood sore in jeopardy. 


For, one to two, our Marchmen true, 
The stern Earl Marshall’s power, 

Stitily that day, at Nant-y-Crai, 
Withstood the men of Gower. 


“Keen is my lord Earl Gilbert’s sword, 

As e’er was belted earl’s ; 
The flower of knights is Guy le Brere ; 
Little, God wot, have I to fear, 

Though fierce be these Welshland churls. 


“ But an it needs, sweet saints,” said she, 
“That one good knight must die, 
Grant that my wedded lord it be, 
And not my love, Sir Guy !” 


In field that day, at Nant-y-Crai, 
The stern Earl Marshall fell ; 
But if it were by sword of foe, 
Or if some traitor dealt the blow, 
No living wight may tell. 
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SIR GUY LE 


Now lands and lJordships fair and great 
Hath she that was Earl Gilbert’s mate, 
The Lady Isabel ; 
And she with Guy le Brere will wed, 
Him whom she loved, if sooth be said, 
Ere ever her stern lord was dead— 
No widow will she dwell! 


A comely dame and young is she, 
Dowered richly as a bride may be 
d A glad man is Sir Guy : 
Ai) ' Now, who through all the marches wide 
i Will, with so debonair a br ide, 

Attain such sway as I ? 





“Fence in the lists,” quoth Guy le Brere, 
“ And let a joust be cried ; 

Ere that I taste of bridal cheer, 

Mine it shall be to break a spear 
With whosoe’er will ride. 








“T vow within the lists to bide 

Even from high noon till sunset-tide 
On that my bridal day ; 

There trust I to maintain full well 

That peerless is Dame Isabel 
So let him come who may ! 





AT. A “And he whom [ to earth shall bear— 
mAs). £ The more to honour her all swear 
To tell in every place 
That high all other dames above 
Is she, my lady and my love 
In beauty and in grace. 











“ And he that bears me down may claim— 
Though never knew I yet the shame 

That comes of such mischance ; 
I, Guy le Brere, could keep my selle, 
Even though the fellest fiend in hell 

With me would break a lance— 


“ He that o’erthrows me, by this hand, 
Shall claim from me whate’er 

“aa Hh He will—steed, harness, gold, or land, 

Peag Aught that Le Brere hath at command— 

4. Ay, though his soul it were!” 





SIR GUY LE BRERE. 

Thus, in his pride, Sir Guy le Brere, 

And now his bridal day is here, 
Within the lists bides he 

From noon till sunset, as he sware 

Ready to joust with all that dare 
Essay his chivalry. 


3 


To ride a course with him there came 

Good knights, well proven, knights of fame, 
But each before him fell ; 

For all the honour done her name 

Right proud waxed she, his own proud dame, 


The Lady Isabel. 


No more draw nigh a joust to try, 
And the red sun sinketh now; 

‘Sir Guy le Brere,” the heralds say, 

“Unarm and ease thee, we thee e pray— 
Well hast thou kept thy vow. 


Haughtily answered them Sir Guy, 

“Small lust to quit the lists have I; 
Nay, here I vow to stay 

Long as yon skies may light afford 

To couch a lance or wield a sword— 
And let him come who may!” 


So bides he ready in his place, 
But now the tw ilieht wanes apace ; 
Fades from the lists the glimmering light, 
And all around that guarded space, 
On castle-wall, on wood, and height, 
Gathers the darkness of the night: 
Till at the last Le Brere, 
“ Ho, heralds, sound your trumpets free, 
And bid whoe’er would joust with me 
That he forthwith appear. 


Then once, and twice, the trumpets wound 
Their challenge stern and high ; 

But thereto came no answering sound, 

Save that the darkening hills around, 









































And the dark woods from their shades profound, 


With echoes made reply. 
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And thrice that haughty peal brayed out, 

When, from the darkness round about, 
Answered a bugle shrill. 

Then on the folk that stood thereby 

There fell a dread, though none knew why. 

Each looked on other where he stood ; 

Some deemed that blast came from the wood, 
And some deemed from the hill. 
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But whoso then the face had seen 
—_. Of that proud lady had, I ween, 
ee Se Seen there no pride nor scorn. 
All pale waxed she, and shook for dread : 
aia “Save us, sweet saints! for I had said, 
eS) But that my lord is with the dead, 

‘ Yon was Earl Gilbert’s horn !”’ 
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But ’mid the deepening gloom, whilst fear 
“Ve , 
Filled all, were few her words to hear, 
| Or read her looks aright ; 
ae And lo! ere well that bugle-strain 
Had into silence sunk again, 
“T'was seen how, on the listed plain, 
There hove a dusky knight. 
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Yet what device decked his dark shield, 
No man that looked might tell ; 

So thickly now on all the field 
The gathering darkness fell. 


i 
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So thick, indeed, the shades of eve 
Seemed round his swarthy form to cleave, 
To shroud, to mufile him, 
That some made question if their sight 
Was truly bent on living knight, 
Or some shadow vague and grim. 





But now the onset soundeth clear ; 

Forth start the knights in hot career. 

Now, sit thou firmly, Guy le Brere, 
Think on thine old renown! 

They meet, and one in dust rolls low, 

Which, in the darkness, none may know, 

fh But round the lists hoarse whispers go 

fr That stout Le Brere is down. 





SIR GUY LE BRERE. 


Ay, down he is; and poised in air, 


That dark knight’s dagger glimmers bare 


Above his fallen head : 
“Le Brere, now yield thee, and resign 
Whate’er I will to claim of thine, 
Even as thy folly said.” 


Then, bending over Guy le Brere, 
A something brief and low, 

So seemed it, spake he in his ear, 
But its import none might know. 


Not lands nor gold, not arms nor steed, 
In right of conquest, for his meed, 
Did that dark champion claim ; 
Uprising from above his foe, 
He got him to his seat, and, lo! 
Was gone, ere any might him know, 
To the darkness whence he came. 


But on the earth lies Guy le Brere, 
He doth not speak nor move— 
A priest, a priest, if priest be here, 

A priest for Our Lady’s love! 


In haste a holy man draws nigh ; 
Not long he kneels beside Sir Guy; 
Quoth he, ‘“ His soul hath sped. 

A good knight of his hands was he, 
Rich and renowned as man might be, 
And noble he was in his degree— 


Yet I would not, for fame nor for barony, 


Be as he when I am dead! ”’ 


F, SCARLETT POTTER. 
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WHAT SHE SAID TO HIM. 


It was at the close of a sultry day in the height of the London 
season, and She was sitting in her dressing-room, with her feet 
perched upon another chair in front of her - and her hair streaming 
over her white robe-de-chambre, enjoying herself in the most 
feminine manner in the world. 

“T am sure to have no visitors this afternoon,’ She had said 
drowsily as She crawled upstairs after luncheon. “No one in his 
senses would leave home on such a day as this; so I shall make 
myself perfectly comfortable until dinner-time.” 

So there She sat, or rather lay, with the last novel that was 
worth anything in her hand, and her eyes alternately c ‘losing and 
opening, as her maid br ushed and combed and parted, and parted 
and combed and brushed her loosened hair. 

She was not particularly pretty, nor particularly young. But. 
instead of beauty , She had intellect, and instead of youth, thought 
and experience. 

And God had given her a noble brow, and soul-lit eyes, and a 
graceful figure, so that She had received as much admiration as 
She cared for as She walked through the world of men. And 
more had had reason to believe her indifferent to their flattery, 
than pleased with it. The closed venetians, through which came 
the scent of stocks and mignonette, blooming outside the open 
window, were just beginning to darken the room a little as 
another maid entered to present her mistress with a card. She 
took it and glanced at the superscription, changed colour ever 80 
slightly, and said between her teeth, “ At last.” Then She turned 
to the servant. 

“Ts this gentleman waiting ?” 

“Yes, ma'am! I said you were engaged, but he wouldn't take 
an answer, so I showed him into the drawi ing- room.’ 

“Very good! Say I will be down directly.” 

Then, to the other attendant, but without any appar ent flurry, 

“Raymond! you must fasten up my hair, or stay! get out my 
dress, and I will do it myself.” 

“Without curling it again, ma'am ?” in a tone of dismay. 

“Yes! any way; what does it signify ? ’ 

She commenced hurriedly to twist the fair coils about her head, 
but made a mess of it. 
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“Oh! pardon me, ma’am, but that will never do,” exclaimed the 
horrified Raymond as she took the task into her own hands. 
“Youre not doing justice to yourself, ma’am; and as for the 
ventleman, I’m sure I don’t know what he'd think.” 

“Tt is of little matter!’ She said openly ; and then she thought 
to herself, “Is it possible I can be such a fool as to permit my 
hands to tremble 2”’ 

“The heat of the day is too much for you, ma’am,” remarked 
the abigail as she glanced inquisitively at the reflection of her 
mistress in the glass. “Dear me! how white you do look.” 


“Green venetians are not ge ~ ‘rally supposed to improve one’s ' 


omplexion. Raise the blinds, Raymond, and give me the dress I 
yore yesterday afternoon.” 

‘The old black one, ma’am ? ” 

“Yes! I must change again directly for dinner.” 

“Your new blue silk would do nicely for both, and save you 
the trouble of dressing twice,’ suggested the lady’s-maid. 

But She made no answer, unless it were conveyed by throwing 
the old black dress over her head and shoulders. 

“Now for the cuffs and collar,” cried the maid briskly, think- 
ing her mistress must be in a hurry to be off. But She had sunk 
lown into the chair again, as if no one were waiting her presence 
below. 

“Will you wear them plain or embroidered, ma’am ?” 

“ Any thing that comes first, Raymond.” 

“Here’s a lov ely point lace tie, or perhaps the Valenciennes set 
with the ieee will brighten you up a bit.” 

Still no answer came from where She sat, although when She 
had knotted the point lace carelessly about her throat, . She dragged 

herself to her feet and went : slow ly downstairs. 

“T never knew a lady take so little care of her looks in my 
life before,” remarked oo ol eomidendialiee to the first listener 
she could procure. “She has gone down to meet that gentleman 
with her things thrown on her anyhow. Who is he, Jane? A 
stranger ?” 

“T never saw him before,” said Jane. 

“Well! you’ve been here over two years, so I suppose he must 
be! What's his name ?” 

“T didn’t catch it. He mumbled so; but it’s on the card.” 

They found the card cast pe upon the toilet table, and 
examined it with their heads close together. 

“Lord Vincent Prendergast.” 

“A lord! Lor’ !” exclaimed Raymond, “he must be a stranger, 
or we should have been sure to hear his name. And fancy her 
going to see him in that old black dress! I could cry to think of 
i. And after keeping him such a time, too. Well, a person as 
can do that don’t deserve to know lords; that’s my opinion!” 


Meanwhile She had descended the staircase, and stood outside’ 
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the drawing-room door. Her face was very pale and still—only 
her eyes glowed with inward excitement—and her mouth, usually 
so mobile, bore a look of fixed determination, as though She knew 
her courage was about to be tried. She did not stand there lone. 
One moment more, and the handle of the drawing-room door was 
turned sharply and energetically, and She stood in the presence 
of her visitor. He was a fine soldier-like man in appearance, 
standing with his back towards her, looking out of the window. 
and much disposed to chafe at his lengthened solitude. At the 
sound of her entrance, he turned and came forward to meet her 
with a confident smile and outstretched hands. 

“Marion!”’ he exclaimed, with a warmth which he evidently 
expected her to imitate. But She did not smile, nor quicken her 
pace to meet him, and the hand She placed in his was cold and 
pulseless. 

“How do you do?” She said, in the most commonplace manner 
possible. And then She seated herself, and waited for him to 
open the conversation. He, looking disappointed and somewhat 
perplexed, stood for a moment as though uncertain what to do, 
then, following her example, took the chair opposite to her own. 

“T suppose,” he said presently, with a wistful glance, “that 
you heard of my return from Malta.” 

“T knew your regiment was ordered home. I did not know 
till your card was brought to me that it had arrived.” 

“That is because we only landed last Monday. Yours is the 
first house I have called at, Marion.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes! You know, perhaps—you must have read in the papers 
—all that happened to me in Malta.” 

“ Do you allude to the death of your wife ?” 

“Yes! poor Agnes! It happened eight months ago and more. 
I concluded you would see the announcement, or I should have 
sent you word.” 

“There was no need.” 

“She faded very slowly, poor thing! She was an excellent 
wife to me,” 

“A most excellent wife. You have every reason to regret 
her.” 

“ And yet, Marion, you must know—you must feel—what my 
life has been to me.” 

At that She raised her eyes, and looked him steadily in the 
face, although her lip trembled. 

“ How long is it since we parted, Lord Vincent ?” She said. 

“Ten years! ten lengthy miserable years.’ 

“T regret to hear you say that. They have not been miserable 
years to me.” 

“Marion! you are cruel.” | 
“No! Iam only honest. I was never given to romancing. 
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“Which means that you do not believe me. You believed me 
once,’ he answered, frowning. 

“To my cost—yes ! ¥ 

— was a plaintive ring in her voice that emboldened him, 
He drew nearer and tried to take her hand. 

“Oh! believe me still! When you heard that I was here, you 
must have known for what purpose. Marion! I am once more 
free, and I come to ask you to let me atone, if possible, for all 
your past unhappiness, and to crown my future life by becoming 
my wife.” 

“Tt is too late, Vincent,’ She answered, calmly. 

“It is never too late for happiness. Let me make yours,” 

“Tt is not in your power.’ 

“Not in my power! I, whom you lov ed so fondly, for whom 
you were ready to sacrifice the world 2” 

“Hush !” She said grandly as She rose from her seat and walked 
a little way from him. “You forget yourself, Lord Vincent. 
Plust was ten years ago.” 

‘And can women ‘forget so easily ?”’ he replied, with a sigh. 

“Ts it possible that all my words, my looks, my actions, have 
passed from your memory, Marion 2” 

“ Not a word, not anaction,” She said, sadly. ‘“ Could I forget 
more easily, I might forgive more freely.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

Bs: I remember but too well each pledge you gave me of 

cood faith, with the curse that followed your infidelity.” 

“Marion, do me justice ! Do not call my voluntary relinquish- 
ment of your affection by so harsh a term. I renounced it for 
your sake, not my own.” 

“So you said, I know.”’ 

“Do you doubt it? What good could our ill-fated love have 
brought to you—a married woman ?”’ 

“You knew that I was married from the first.” 

“True, but I had not calculated on the effects of our intimacy. 
When I perceived it I did what I considered to be my duty.” 

“When my husband returned from the United States, you 
mean |” 

“Do you think that, my eyes once opened, i would not have 

separated from you under any circumstances ?’ 

‘Ido not; but I know that the circumstance that opened 
them was y our own interest.’ 

“You do me an injury, ’ he said, somewhat angrily. 

“T tell the truth,’ She answ ered, boldly, “and the truth is 
this. You met me first when I was quite alone—a fact which 
should have rendered you more, rather than less, careful in the 
establishment of our friendship. Iwas not a girl. You were not 
aboy. You told me numberless times how dear I was becoming 
‘0 you, and I entreated you to leave me before it was too late. 
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But you swore that the possession of my friendship would be 
more to you than another woman’s love.” 

“And so it was; it has been,” he interrupted, eagerly. 

“Please to hear me to the end. You knew what my life was: 
that I had married a man I found it impossible to love, or even 
sympathize with; that his nature was mean and low and grovel- 
ling, mine full of feeling and high aspirations, and yours very 
similar to mine—without the power of affection.” 

“Don’t say that! You know I loved you.” 

“Vincent ! you deceive yourself. You never loved me! The 
thing which you call love is a mere phantom—the reflection of 
the soul that loves you on your own selfish mind.” 

“You are bitter, madam.” 

“JT must be candid. How many times during that term of 
intimacy did you tell me that you should never marry, but rest 
contented with my friendship to your life’s end? I was foolish 
enough to believe you. I trusted your word as though it had 
been inspired; I laid my whole soul bare to you. You were my 
idol.” 

“You loved me, Marion! I was sure of it.” 

“ Loved you! Love isno word for the feeling with which you 
inspired me. I thought you were a saint, a hero, sacrificing your 
own inclinations for my sake, and ready to devote a lifetime to my 
interests ; and it was not love with which I repaid you: it was 
adoration. And then, when you had bound me completely to 
yourself, when you had made all the world a desert to me with- 
out your presence, you married, and you left me.”’ 

“What would you have had me do?”’ he responded, eagerly. 
“You know how painful my position had become, and how the 
return of your husband interrupted the course of our friendship. 
There were but two alternatives for me to choose from—either 
to persuade you to leave your home with me and sink you in 
irreparable disgrace, or—to leave you! I chose the latter, and 
nearly killed myself by so doing. And now you blame me for a 
sacrifice that was made for you alone.” 

She curled her lip slightly as She replied— 

“Was it? You did not seem much like dying to me when I! 
met you afterwards in the company of your fair young wife.” 

“You would have condemned me to a monastic life for ever- 
more, I suppose. Women are so cursedly unreasonable,” he 
erumbled. 

“T would have condemned you to nothing, Lord Vincent, nor 
would I blame you for anything now. You were free to follow 
the dictates of your own heart, and I only remind you of these 
things in order to excuse the fact that a calm retrospection o 
your conduct to me has brought only contempt and pity in its 
train. Your behaviour was too much like the behaviour of 
numbers of your sex in the present day, who, so long as no sus- 
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picion is aroused nor scandal excited, will flirt and philander with 
a married woman until her happiness has slipped from her own 
keeping, and then, at the first note of danger, leave her to shift 
for herself, like a wounded bird unable to fly to covert, and trail- 

ing its broken wing along the ground in the eyes of the whole 

world.”’ 

“But when scandal is excited, is not a total separation the best 
way to put a stop to it?” he asked. 

« No,’ She answered, firmly, “for few women are able to sus- 
tain the shock without betraying themselves, and many, from 
pique and the bitter sense that all is lost to them, rush into worse 
error, with a view of crushing out the feelings with which they 
are maddened.” 

“Did you?” he said, softly. 

“T did not, Lord Vincent, but no thanks are due to yourself for 
my immunity froma very common lot. But I was fortunate in the 
possession of a friend—a true friend, who had loved me from a 
child, and who helped me by his counsel and his sympathy through 
the bitterest portion of my life.” 

“A man friend?” said Lord Vincent, jealously. 

“Yes! aman friend,” She replied ; “I could not have confided 
such a secret to a woman. A woman would have betrayed me on 
the first opportunity to all her dearest friends. We are so weak 
and so untrustworthy, we women,” She added, with a sigh. 

“And the Fidus Achates, the gentleman who had the honour 
of consoling you for my desertion,’ said Lord Vincent, sarcasti- 
cally, “Is he still existent in this naughty world, or has he 
earned his crown of glory like poor Groves 2” 

But She did not heed his sarcasm. Her moment of triumph 
had arrived. 

“He is my husband!” She replied, proudly. 

Lord Vincent Prendergast sprang from his seat. 

“Your husband !” he repeated. “Do you mean me to under- 

stand that you are married again ?” 
_“T do mean you to understand it, and that I am as happy as 
it is possible for a woman to be in this world. My servant can- 
not have clearly heard the name by which you asked for me. I 
am the wife of General Hartington.” 

“Of Hartington! Ofmy oldcolonel! By George!” exclaimed 
Lord Vincent, in the profoundest amazement. 

“Yes! of one of the best and kindest and most generous men 
God ever made, who can judge a woman more leniently than he 
judges himself, and does not expect her weakness to be equal to 
gteater things than his own strength.’’ 

“And he knows all about—about—our little flirtation with 
each other 2?” 

“Every particular. Thank Heaven, there was nothing on my 
part I need be ashamed to tell him.” 
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“Mrs. Hartington, I think that I will wish you good-bye. [| 
am sorry to have intruded so much on your valuable time. Had 
you informed me of your altered position at once, it might have 
saved us much that has passed at this painful interview.” 

“Then I am glad I did not,” She answered, “ for it is best you 
should hear it. It would be wellif every man who has behaved 
as you do might hear the truth from the lips of the woman 
whom he has led to the brink of error and there left, a prey to 
her own sad and reproachful thoughts. If I have only raised one 
regret in your mind, Lord Vincent, for the affection you played 
with and flung away, I shall not have spoken to you in vain.” 

“Good-bye!” was all he uttered as, seizing his hat, he rushed 
hastily past her, and made the best of his way downstairs. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 











AN AWKWARD BLUNDER. 


VERY, very many years ago one of those periodical epidemics of 
yellow fever to which Jamaica is subject prevailed at Port 
Royal, in that island. It had found many victims among the 
European artillery stationed in Fort Charles and the detachment 
of infantry occupying the barracks; it was carrying off the 
civilians and dockyard employés, and with little or no difficulty, 
it spread to the men-of-war in harbour and swept blue-jackets 
and marines away by dozens. As the fell disease recognised in 
its ravages neither old nor young, high rank nor low rank, strong 
nor feeble, so it occurred that on one particular morning, the 
body of Rear-Admiral Sir Guy Bowling, K.C.B., Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that of Mr. or rather Master Thomas 
Capstan, midshipman—the Alpha and Omega, so to call them, of 
the flag-ship Daring—both lay in the temporary mortuary 
of the vessel awaiting interment. 

It was the season of the year when burials, quickly as they were 
obliged to be performed in that climate, could not be in the least 
delayed, so although both casualties had only taken place during 
the past night, the captain gave orders that the funerals should 
be performed together at sunset that evening. Then having 
despatched one lieutenant to the governor at Spanish Town and 
another to the general in Kingston intimating the decease 
of Sir Guy—of course no mention was made of one so 
insignificant as a young gentleman of his ship; that goes with- 
out saying—and requesting their attendances at his (the 
admiral’s) obsequies with full military honours, Captain Porter 
assumed the post of senior naval officer, and speculated as to 
how long Yellow Jack and the Lords of the Admiralty in London 
would allow him to hold that important and lucrative appoint- 
ment. 

Now it must be mentioned that Sir Guy Bowling, although 
a most dashing, brave, and accomplished officer, was unusually 
Liliputian in stature and as thin asa lath in configuration, that 
sort of a man indeed one daily sees as a light-weight jockey, but 
seldom asa sailor. Like the celebrated Tiger Tim of the In- 
goldsby Legends,— 

— ‘shortest of men, 
He stood in his stockings just four feet ten.” 
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Mr. Thomas Capstan was a slight, growing lad, and happened 
to be at the time of his decease of the same height and weight 
as the Admiral; in fact, if such a heinous violation of the rules 
of the navy could have been permitted as a flag-officer and 
a midshipmite getting into a pair of scales together, a couple of 
ounces would have turned the balance on either side. Lastly, 
throughout the service, Sir Guy was known as “Old Multum in 
Parvo,” while Capstan’s soubriquet on board the Daring was 
“ Little Tom Tit.” 

Well then, admiral and middy being, as we have just heard, 
of the same proportions in the flesh, the carpenter and his mates 
had little or no trouble in the details of the construction of the 
shells ; they simply made them of the same dimensions ; and as 
what may be called undertakers’ false ornamentation is the last 
thing recognised among sailors, whose shrouds, as we know, are 
their hammocks, so both of these coffins were made as plainly as 
possible, were covered only with black cloth, and had neatly 
twisted white rope “beckets” for handles. You could not 
distinguish the one intended for Sir Guy’s remains from that 
into which poor Capstan was to be placed; indeed, had the least 
difference existed, this story could not have been told. 

When sunset came preparations were complete for the burial of 
both officers in that sandy spit of ground known as the palisades, 
upon the point of which Port Royal is built. The Daring was 
in mourning—that is to say, the broad white streak along the 
run of her batteries on both sides had been painted black, her 
ensign was hoisted half-mast-high, her yards toppled, and her 
ropes hung in disorder, All her boats, as well as those from the 
guard ship and a brig-of-war in harbour, were ranged port and 
starboard of her, and were filled with officers, warrant officers, 
marines, and blue-jackets in full uniform. On one side there was 
a perfect crowd of these boats, on the other three or four, all told, 
floated, and need it be said that it was the Admiral who was to be 
interred magnd committante catervd with a lot of fellows follow- 
ing him? His coffin lay in the bows of his barge; upon its lid 
were his cocked hat, epaulettes, sword, belt, medals, ribbons, and 
the crosses and stars of his orders. Poor Tom Tit’s shell, covered 
with the union-jack, was placed in what an East Indian would 
have named a low caste sort of a boat among those of high caste 
on the opposite side, and his tiny dirk and cap were its only 
ornaments. There was as much and marked a distinction 
between the midshipman and the admiral dead, and turning to 
clay, as there had been between them alive and kicking on the 
quarter deck of the Daring. 

At a given signal the two processions started, and rowed with 
measured stroke to the shore. Over the headmost cortege boomed 
minute guns from the ships and from Fort Charles; over the 
other, somewhat astern— well! the echo of the heavy ordnance 
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answered, and Mr. Midshipman Capstan got the benefit of those 
reverberations. 

As the first funeral reached the dockyard wharf and landed, 
so the governor, the general, the civil and military authorities, 
the municipal and other functionaries from Spanish Town and 
Kingston joined the party, which to the slow mournful strain of 
the Dead March in Saul, played by the guard ship’s band, paced 
to the grave on the Palisades aforesaid, where awaiting it were the 
Bishop, the Archdeacon, and the rectors of two parishes. Pre- 
sently also came the cortege of Tom Tit, a master’s mate, as a 
sub-lieutenant was in those days called, in command, half a 
score of marines as a firing party, some of the midshipmen and 
cadets of the cockpit as mourners, and a handful of sailors of 
the watch to which the boy had belonged. This procession 
marched to the tune of a hymn badly played by two drummers 
and a fifer, and arriving at the entrance of the place of interment, 
found the junior chaplain of the fleet ready to read.the service. 

But presently both obsequies were ended ; artillery and a long 
line of musketry had discharged their volleys over Sir Guy, and 
Master Thomas Capstan had also received the few farewell shots 
to which his rank entitled him. Then the band struck up 
“Haste to the Wedding,” or some such inappropriate air, the 
boats returned to their ships, the swells to their homes, and the 


two funerals were done with. 


* * * 


That same evening the surgeon of the flag-ship and his 
assistant were seated in the formers cabin discussing a 
professional question. 

“T could never make it out, Wilkins,” said the senior; “it 
bothered me considerably. Why Sir Guy should have always 
had that peculiar abnormal throb of the aorta and not another 
symptom of aneurism of that large bloodvessel is marvellous. 
As you know, he was one of the healthiest and most active old 
chaps in the world, and if Yellow Jack had not got hold of him 
so suddenly, he rnight have lived to ninety or a hundred years of 
age. Did you ever study the Admiral’s case ?” 

“Faith, and I have, sorr, many a toime,’ Dr. Wilkins replied, 
“but it beat me altogether. It is, I fancy, quite a unique 
one,” 

“ By Jove! I'd give a month’s pay, Wilkins, poor as I am, to 
ascertain the true state of things, and if I found it, ’d send it 
to the Lancet and the other medical journals, and get my name 
up.’ 
ear” jabers, and that ye would! there’s no mistake about 
a 

Then the two medicos conferred together in a whisper, and the 
confab ended by Dr. Horne, the surgeon, saying, “It can’t do the 
least harm to old Multum in Parvo dead, and it may be of 
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infinite benefit to thousands of human beings living. We'll do 
it, eh 2” 

“Oi am wid ye!—a shovel, a hook, and a scalpel, and a stroll 
this bright moonlight noight on the Palisades in search of” 

“What ?” 

“Why, land crabs, dochter ; they are as plentiful there as are 
potatoes in Oireland.” 

Surgeon Horne and his assistant landed and walked through 
the sea grape tangles and the scrub of that most desolate shore to 
the spot where the cemetery was. Many a land and sea crab 
rushed into their holes as they passed, but they disturbed them 
not, either with hook or with shovel. 

Over the grave where Sir Guy Bowling had been so recently 
buried they stopped, and were at once actively engaged. In point 
of fact, for science’s sake, they were body-snatching. 

With little difficulty they raised the coffin; with less they 
opened it, and exposed its contents to the moonlight, shining as 
clear as day. 

The moment this was done, a puzzled expression crept across 
the features of Dr. Wilkins; this was followed with a look of 
blank astonishment, and the utterance from his lips of a low sort 
of whistle, and the word “ Hullo!” 

“Whoy, Dr. Horne,” said he, “are ye safe in asserting that this 
is where the Admiral was interred ? ” 

“Certainly, Wilkins, for was I not one of the funeral party, and 
did I not note those prickly pears with an eye to this very resur- 
rectioning ?” 

“Are ye quoite sure, sorr ?” 

“ Perfectly !” 

“Then all I can say is that this body is not that of Sir Guy 
Bowling, and is useless for our purposes. Look yourself, sorr !” 

Dr. Horne scanned the cold pale corpse attentively, then ex- 
claimed, “Angels and ministers of grace defend us! why, it 1s 
poor little Tom Tit, by allthat is marvellous. I say, Wilkins, this 
is @ quaint business, a strange find, is it not? but I can easily 
account for how it has occurred. ‘The coffins were exactly alike; 
that lubber of a master-at-arms, who had charge of them, and 
who is always more or less filled with new rum, generally more 
than less, evidently got muddled as to which was which, and s0 
handed over Tommy Capstan’s to the captain and swells, who 
‘dressed’ it with the paraphernalia we saw. And so, sir, they 
have buried with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of a rear- 
admiral, a K.C.B. the heir to a peerage and goodness only 
knows what besides, a paltry little midshipmite, the denizen o! 
the cockpit, and heir to nothing but the mast-head and the growls 
and grunts of the first lieutenant. What an absurd contradic- 
tion of the rules of the service, which draw such a wide line betwee? 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee! I wonder what all the very big 
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wigs who were here to-day would say if they heard that they had 
followed to his last resting place little Tom Tit, in lieu of old 
Multum in Parvo. Would not they be riled? However, the less 
you and I talk about it the better. Let’s get on board again.” 

The medical profession is still in ignorance of Sir Guy’s peculiar 
abnormity, for his “sheer hulk” was left undisturbed. 


H. L. C. 
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SANS EVERYTHING. 


Is it not time, O ye young men who write 
In well-turned phrases, or in graceful verse— 
Is it not time that one whose hair is white 
Should strive in rougher numbers to disperse 
One visionary fabric of your making, 
And in its stead place Truth ; fit undertaking 
For one who stands beneath that Truth’s sad curse ? 


Oft have ye spoken of the joys of Age, 
Its honoured calm and rest from all that tires, 
Its philosophic mind, due heritage 
Of all the earlier life’s refining fires : 
There do indeed exist some happy mortals 
Who find within Old Age’s gloomy portals 
The consummation of their life’s desires, 


And joys which ignorance of sorrow gives 
To those whose quiet years have smoothly gone.— 

No storms have stirred the mill-pond of their lives, 
They have no doubts ; and so they slumber on, 

Or plod through life, continually rehearsing 

The joy and fear, the blessing and the cursing, 
Which may await them when that life is done. 


And some there are who speak in other wise 
Of Age, yet speak from full experience : 
But these are lofty spirits, who can rise 
Above the cares of intellects more dense. 
They care not if they stand erect and lonely, 
The future is for them, and for them only ;— 
To heights like these but few may make pretence. 


Ah, no! it is not of the great [ write, 
Nor of the insignificant, whose dreams 
Cannot make less the darkness of that night 
Which wraps the dwellers ‘twixt the two extremes ; 
Nor will our desert path lose aught of terror 
Because the mirage of a pleasant, error 
Shows some of us false visions of fair streams. 










































SANS EVERYTHING. 


Stilled is the singing and the cheerful dance, 
Mute is the minstrelsy we loved so well; 
Wrapped in desponding silence we advance, 
Save when from time to time a mournful bell 
Jars on the air with slow persistent tolling, 
And whose harsh note, across our life-waste rolling, 
Startles our dull ears with its sullen knell. 


We have no power to tell our griefs to men, 
For this same reason: that we are not great. 

The words that we could say with voice or pen 
Were all too feeble to describe our state ; 

To tell the impotence of our condition, 

The disappointed striving for fruition, 
Which is the bitterest part of our sad fate. 


“ Although the garden of thy life be waste, 
Bare of all bud and bloom,” a wise man saith,— 
“Yet in that barren land a Tree is placed, 
Which to thy hand her ripe fruit offereth ; 
Easy it is to find that tree, to go there, 
Easy to pluck the clusters as they grow there,— 
The purple clusters of the Vine of Death.” 


Easy perhaps to some! But how shall we, 
With will and power long dead, aspire to try 
And pluck the fruit from that all-healing tree 
Which only Resolution dare draw nigh ? 
Our coward hearts shrink back from the endeavour, 
And ponder, shuddering, on that blank forever ; 
We loathe our lives, and yet we fear to die. 


Alas for all the metaphors men use— 

The pretty veils which over Truth they cast ! 
If similes be wanted, let them choose 

Some ancient tree, which lives on, till at last, 
Although no sign its inward woe expresses, 
Yet dwells decay within the deep recesses ; 

The roots strike deep in garbage of the past, 


For our dread Past is with us constantly, 
And spreads a choking undergrowth of gloom 
About our Present, to intensify 
The darkness of our melancholy doom : 
And, by some ordinance of God or devil, 
We suffer now for aught we did of evil ;— 
The good will fill four lines upon our tomb. 


+ * * * * 





SANS EVERYTHING. 


My voice sounds hoarse from silence: I must fail 
Where utterance should be passionate. No store 

Have I of eloquence which might avail 
To make our lives less mournful than before. 

As from the midst of some forlorn procession, 

One voice alone, too weak for fit expression, 
Sounds forth ;—and then is still for evermore. 
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By A NEW AUTHOR. 





BOOK ILI. 





CHAPTER LV. 
EX ECUTORS. 


Tae temper of Montagu Wellington Ellerton had not improved 
in thirteen years, nor had his amiability increased. There are 
some men who make of their own bad tempers their most cher- 
ished companions, and who delight in them whilst blaming the 
rest of the world for their existence. Montague was never tired 
of telling such of his acquaintance as he could get to listen to him 
with any patience, that society and circumstances were perpetually 
conspiring to destroy his peace of mind and ruin his naturally 
sweet disposition by goading him into unfortunate and sometimes 
calamitous displays of temper. In truth he had not had a pecu- 
liarly happy social career. We saw him unceremoniously buffeted 
and pushed out of a carriage many years ago; we knew at that 
time that, deprived of the protection of his brother, he was 
earning for himself a breezy time of it at Winchester, and. we 
could then have foretold that his annoyances, being greatly of 
his own seeking, would stick to him in after life with even more 
than the wonted pertinacity of petty personal troubles and 
worries, And so it had been. At Cambridge he got at once 
into a good set by virtue of his father’s position and reputation, 
and a remembrance of his brother’s bonhommie and good qualities, 
which had survived rather longer than most similar university 
traditions. Poor Jack’s death was the cause of very widespread 
regret when the news came home in Montagu’s freshman’s term. 
It ought to have borne good fruit for him, for when expressions 
of grief for “poor Jack Ellerton” were flying all round the 
colleges; when such of his chums who were still up, and who 
had experienced the hospitality of the Grange, were writing to 
the grief-stricken Colonel letters of condolence, boyish in language, 
manly in intent, and all womanly and tender in sympathy and 
desire of healing, it was natural that Jack Ellerton’s brother 
should come in for a share of the feeling. Men, whose acquaint- 
ance he would scarcely have made as a freshman, sought him out 
at his rooms or stayed him in the street, and murmure‘ their 
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words of awkward but friendly condolence. He did not go down 
of course, for the South Atlantic held Jack’s body, and there were 
no funeral rites at home. Only when he came home at the enq 
of his second term, there was a monument in the old church at 
St. Monica’s, of fair white Carrara marble, at the cost of which 
he growled and grumbled; always to himself, be it understood, 
for it would have been at the risk of his skin and bones to have 
mentioned it to the Colonel, who, when remonstrated with on 
the same subject by his wife, had, despite his perfect courtes 
and his constantly devoted treatment of her, sent that astounded 
lady from the breakfast-table, on which the sculptor’s charges 
were lying, bearing in her metaphorical ear an allegorical flea of 
the very largest size. He was very tender and gentle with her 
afterwards, but the lesson remained, and the devoted mother did 
not fail to warn her son to avoid the subject, lest something worse 
might happen to him than she had herself experienced. Montagu 
followed the advice given to him most dutifully, and we will not 
injure him by alleging that ought but filial obedience was at the 
bottom of it. Nor will we blame him for refraining from worrying 
his father with his opinion of his extravagance. 

The good feelings engendered among his fellows at Cambridge 
did not live long. Before long, men began to think that Montagu 
Ellerton wasn’t “in it” with poor Jack; then they began to 
show it, each one personally at first, by being very courteous and 
civil, and not in the least hearty ; next they began to regret the 
fact to one another in their rooms, and finally to ask one another 
wonderingly how it was possible that such a good feliow as Jack 
could have for a brother, and such a fine old cock as Colonel 
Ellerton could have for a son, such an ill-conditioned young cub 
as “that fellow Ellerton of Caius’.” 

He got his degree, for he was no fool, and left the ’Varsity, 
having thoroughly made up his mind to two things; first of all 
that war was at all times a noisy and at most times a dangerous 
thing, and that the hereditary military fame of the Ellertons 
might go hang before he would attempt to extend it to another 
generation ; and secondly, that he was going to do as little work 
of any kind as he could. He entered himself at the bar, to the 
great chagrin of his father, established himself in cosy chambers, 
contentedly ate his dinners, scarcely making any acquaintance 
among his fellows, and certainly no friends ; and having been at 
length called and entrusted with a brief or two through his 
father’s influence, commenced his forensic career by openly i- 
forming his first leader, at a consultation, that he might think 
himself a very clever fellow, but that he knew no law, and 
followed this up by flatly contradicting, in open court, the most 
irascible judge on the bench. The fact of his getting severely 
mauled in each of these encounters did not produce any alteration 
in his manner, but, the bar just then offering few attractions for 
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him, he reminded his father, who made him a handsome allow- 
ance, Which he was too mean to exceed, but which he carefully 
spent, that he had been studying hard for many years, and had 
actually attained the dignity of a profession without having made 
the grand tour. His father, living almost entirely at St. Monica’s, 
was unaware of the unenviable reputation which his only son 
was making for himself in London, and reflecting that the young 
fellow was steady enough in all conscience, and had really only 
seen life in Cambridge and London, gave his consent, and Montagu 
started for the Continent with his tongue in his cheek and 
abundance of cash in his pocket. 

There was a certain French ofticer, General de Lachambeau, a 
colonel under Napoleon, whom Colonel Ellerton had met at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, where he had saved his life from some Spanish soldiery, 
and whom, by one of the strange vagaries of warfare, his regiment 
had taken prisoner at Waterloo. The two warriors became very 
great friends at Paris, and a desultory and irregular but very 
hearty correspondence had been kept up between them for many 
years. The French had not so much of “piping peace” between 
Waterloo and the Crimea as we had, and De Lachambeau had 
gained a step in Spain, and another in Algeria, and the colonel 
of the great Napoleon was now a general of the pear-headed 
Louis Philippe, and comfortably established in Paris, having an 
important military office under the Government. 

To the house of his father’s old friend, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, Montagu departed with letters of introduction, and was 
received d& bras ouverts by the General, who bade the son of his 
old enemy and preserver welcome as though he were a son of the 
house. Indeed, he confided to his daughter Véronique that he 
would be well pleased if a son of that most gallant English, that 
soldier most perfect, that cavalier possessing at once the courage 
and the manners of Bayard, should in very deed become a son of 
his; and he exhorted Maximien, his son, now a captain, to receive 
as a brother this young Englishman, who of necessity inherited 
the virtues, the courtesy, and the courage of a father altogether 
80 good, so noble, so brave. 

Montagu received a welcome the warmth of which astonished 
him, and a reception so kind that his great heart was moved to 
the extent of making him confess, in the privacy of his own 
apartment, that he didn’t think the d——d Froggies had got it 
in ‘em, and of causing him to determine that since they seemed 
inclined to do the civil thing he would take care he got all the 
fun he could out of his visit. 

The politeness of his hosts was sorely tried. He adopted, even 
towards them, an overbearing and patronizing air which is suffi- 
ciently galling to an Englishman, but which is utterly intolerable 
toa French gentleman. Colonel Ellerton would have bitten his 
tongue through before he had allowed it to pronounce the word 
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Waterloo. Montagu, on the contrary, was rather fond of alluding 
to that Belgian hamlet. Maximien was very soon tired of him, 
and passed by, for the sake of pleasing his father, many a tacit 
insult, the remembrance of which brought the blood to his cheeks 
when he was alone. Véronique saw enough of him in three days 
to determine that if personal supplication with her father were 
of any avail she would never ally herself to this Englishman, and 
even General de Lachambeau was fain to confess to his snuff-box 
that he feared there had been a falling-off in British manners since 
the great war. Every one did not make so much allowance or 
use such forbearance as the De Lachambeaus. A captain of 
Spahis, Alcide Guérin by name, stung to the quick by the remark 
that it was all very well to boast of killing a handful of negroes 
in a desert, but that he ought to have Englishmen to deal with 
if he wanted to know what fighting was, was so enraged that he 
left the room precipitately after a few hot words, and sent a grey- 
moustached colonel of cavalry to Montagu to solicit the honour 
of “dealing with” at least one Briton. Montagu displayed very 
little of the national alacrity for combat which is supposed, and 
with good reason too, to be one of our insular characteristics, but 
had enough shame in him to accept the invitation, and with 
Maximien and one of his brother officers for seconds proceeded 
to the Carrefour du Bout du Lac, for the encounter, having pre- 
viously insisted that pistols and not small swords should be the 
weapons of arbitrament. Once on the ground he did not behave 
badly, and having had a good deal of pistol practice sent a bullet 
unpleasantly close to his adversary’s ear, and received his fire 
very well. Honour being, in the eyes of the seconds, satisfied, 
he clumsily expressed his regret at having offended Captain 
Guérin, and for a few days kept his ideas of the Hundred Days 
to himself. The Lachambeaus, however, were not sorry to see 
him depart. When he was gone the General called Maximien 
and Véronique to him and begged them never to mention his 
name in his presence; that he was desolé that his old friend 
should be cursed with such a son, and that he would strive to 
forget the young man, but 

And here the General took a copious pinch of snuff, shrugged 
his shoulders, and left his sentence incomplete. The dutiful son 
and daughter promised faithfully that his existence should be 
forgotten, and kept their word. 

“ Behold me once more free,” said Maximien, as he joined Guerin 
and the Colonel of cavalry at dinner that evening. 

“ Ah, my late honourable adversary has then departed, it seems, 
and where goes he ?” 

“To Lyons,” answered Maximien. “The rites of hospitality 
are sacred ones, but I am glad of it.” 

“He goes to Lyons ?” said the Colonel. “ Parblew you will see 
no more of him, Maximien ; they will kill him there.” 
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“But I hope not,” said Maximien; “my father knew: well his 
father, and speaks of him always with reverence.” 

“T also,” said the Colonel, “knew that father of his. Ney was 
not more brave; but this boy—bah! let me make a change in 
our hors d’euvre on his account.” 

“On his account ?” said De Lachambeau and Guérin, laughing 
in anticipation of a joke, for the Colonel was a celebrated farcewr, 
and his manner gave evidence that he wished to turn the conver- 
sation by one. 

“On his account decidedly,” said the Colonel gravely ; “ tell me, 
he started for Lyons this morning? Good! he has not yet 
arrived then; there is time; garcon, bring us with our hors 
Weuvre some saucisson de Lyons ; I love it much, and after this 
I will eat no more for three months. Do you think the good 
Lyonnais will be able to resist the sight of a pig so great, so 
gross as he? No, my friends, on his arrival at Lyons they will 
take him to the abattoirs, they will kill him there neatly and 
with despatch, and some enterprising charcutier will make him 
into swucisson de Lyons. It is possible that he may again arrive 
in Paris next week. I love saucisson de Lyons, I adore it ; let 
me eat some to-day while Iam secure. After to-day I abjure it 
for three months. I do not love your Englishman, my dear 
Maximien; I refuse to eat him.” 

“Frankly, my dear Colonel, I think you are wise,” said 
Maximien, laughing; “it is most certain that he would disagree 
with you. Bah! let us forget him. My father has forbidden us 
to mention his name.” 

And the three comrades changed the conversation and ate an 
excellent dinner in Montagu’s absence. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Montagu escaped the fate 
prophesied for him by the Colonel of cavalry, and that he returned 
from France in no more amiable frame of mind than that in 
which he left England. The Colonel spoke to him gravely about 
the duel. He was glad that he had stood fire, but he blamed him 
severely for having got into the scrape, and warned him of the 
consequences of carrying about with him an unaccommodating 
disposition, and a sharp tongue. Montagu took his lecture 
dutifully, and laughed at his father’s old-fashioned prejudices 
when he got upstairs. He had much too great an allowance of 
caution to perform that feat in his presence. It would have 
been risky, and we may also be sure that a great part of Montagu’s 
courage in front of the pistol of Alcide Guérin was inspired b 
the fear of facing his father after showing the white feather, 
and an accurate and complete knowledge of what would most 
certainly happen if he returned to him after smirching the family 
name by cowardice. ~ 

His next performance was to pay court to a young lady of 
good family and fortune in the county. In this he was eagerly 
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backed up by his father, but a visit to her people was fatal to 
him ; then having given up matrimonial ideas, he settled down 
to a lazy bachelor’s life in London, waiting for his father’s death, 

When that event occurred and he heard the contents of the 
will, he was anything but pleased. The St. Monica property was 
a very large one, the other country estates most valuable. The 
share that had been left to him outright was such a portion as 
very few younger sons have fall in their way. But he chafed 
and whined, and worried like a petulant child at the fact that the 
executors declined at once to hand over to him the property left 
in the will to Jack and his heirs. The one of the executors who 
suffered most from his vagaries was Lenton. 

Lenton had justified to the uttermost the reputation he earned 
at Cambridge. From the days of his first brief he had gone on 
doing well. Montagu, who was just enough of a barrister to 
mix with barristers, stood somewhat in awe of him. The sense 
of a powerful mind was so ever-present that he dared not treat 
him as other men. It had been a dreadful shock to him to find 
that he was one of the executors. General Bush he had expected, 
but not Lenton. 

This latter gentleman came out of the Temple one evening, 
and instead of proceeding to his own residence where his wife, 
—the daughter of a Worcestershire neighbour of his father— 
and children were awaiting him, despatched a messenger to them, 
and taking a hackney-coach, went farther westward until he 
reached General Bush’s cosy quarters in Jermyn Street. Here 
the General lived in quiet but remarkably comfortable style, and 
amused himself with the parks in the day and the House of 
Commons at night ; the stout old warrior had been returned for 
his native town, and was a most devoted adherent of the Great 
Duke, whom he followed as enthusiastically in politics as he had 
in war. When Lenton arrived, the General’s servant was just 
about to serve dinner. The General had conceived a great 
respect and esteem for Jack’s old chum; he could recognize 
devotion to duty in a civilian as well as in a soldier, and he 
thought highly of Lenton as an honourable gentleman and a 
man of talent. He welcomed him heartily now. ’ 

“This is kind of you. I was just going to dine alone, a thing 
I detest. Watson, lay for Mr. Lenton, and serve as soon as you 
like.” 

“I was half afraid you would have started for the House,” 
said Lenton, “in which case I must either have followed you oF 
dragged you all the way to the Temple to-morrow. I am chained 

to the oar just now.” 

“T made up my mind not to go down to the House to-night. 
The whips know where to find me if they want me ; I have been 
doing a course of blue-book this afternoon, and got somewhat 
tired of it. No, we will have our dinner, and settle down for 4 
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chat afterwards; for I suppose you came to talk something 
over?” 

“ Yes, General, I did,” answered Lenton. “I have had Montagu 
Ellerton at my chambers for two hours to-day.” 

The General made a grimace, and Watson nearly caught him 
at it as he entered with the soup. 

“Let us have our dinner first,” said the General; “his business 
will keep till that is over, I hope.” 

Lenton laughed. “I refuse to talk about him till you have 
had your dinner. We both of us want all our tempers in dealing 
with him. He is only my excuse at present for dropping in so 
unceremoniously upon you.” 

An excellent little dinner having been discussed, the cloth 
cleared, the wine set, and Watson dismissed, the General prepared 
for business. 

“You smoke, I know,—try one of those cigars; I know their 
history; there may be better, but I do not think so. Now I am 
ready for your news of our charming young friend. I don’t’ 
like that boy, Lenton, do you know?” 

“Nor I,” said Lenton. “I wish for both our sakes I could like 
him half as well as I like this cigar, General. It’s perfect.” 

“Glad you think so,” said General Bush. “ No, I don’t like 
that boy. However George Ellerton’s boy came to turn out such 
a cross-grained——there, there, I don’t want to be too hard on 
him, but I can’t make him out; mother’s not a bad sort either. 
She was ‘in the regiment,’ as we say, some years, and I can 
safely say she is not a bad sort. A little insipid, perhaps, but a 
good kind-hearted creature as ever stepped. I can’t make it out 
at all.” 

“We must take facts as we find them, General,” said Lenton, 
“and not waste our time looking for reasons; whatever the 
reason of his being so—so—well, so ingeniously disagreeable, it is 
most certain that he is so, as I found to my cost for a couple 
of hours this afternoon. I could hardly listen to him or answer 
him with patience, I assure you.”’ 

“Like his impudence taking up a professional man’s time 
like that! What did he want? and be hanged to him!” 

“He is getting very rabid over his father’s will, and is going 
todo I don’t know what to both of us, General, if we do not 
hand over what he calls his lawful estate; he came to-day to 
give what he describes as a fair and friendly warning. Of course 
he alludes to that part of the property left to Jack and his heirs.” 

“Hang his lawful property!” said General Bush. “Tl tell 
you what, Lenton ; I am not learned in the law as you are, and 
perhaps it’s as well that I’ve got you at my right hand to restrain 
me. But I’ve heard so much of the peculiar grinding process 
that goes on when a man gets into the grip of some of your 
courts, that hang me if I shouldn’t feel very much inclined to 
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throw the whole of that part of the affair into—what’s-a-name? 
Chancery.” 

“T shall be able to show you another course, I fancy, General, 
in a week or two,’ said Lenton, “and I am going to have a talk 
over the matter with you now. We have agreed perfectly up 
to the present as co-executors, except on one point, the point on 
which Colonel Ellerton and I were disposed to agree before his 
death.” 

“You mean the bee in his bonnet—I beg your pardon—about 
Jack being married, I suppose ?” 

“Her Majesty's Army is not to make fun of the opinions of 
Her Majesty's Counsel,” said Lenton, laughing. “ What would 
happen, I wonder, if we ‘gentlemen of the long robe ’ joked about 
you red-coats. Do you know that that ‘bee in the bonnet’ has 
been buzzing in mine for a long time,and at last has fairly stung me.” 

“Ts that what you have come to talk about to-day ?” said the 
General, filling his glass and passing the decanter. 

“Tt is,’ said Lenton. “General, do you know old Simon 
Merewether, of St. Monica’s.” 

“Know him? of course I do; he is the fishermen’s king 
down there, and that fine fellow Tom Raby is his prime minister, 
He is one of the oldest tenants there, and brews the finest 
punch I have ever drunk. He used to get Ellerton some of the 
most exquisite brandy I ever tasted, and between you and 
me, mind you, I fancy that a good deal of it never paid the King 
any duty. Whether he has got wiser in his old age and pays 
the Queen honestly I don’t know, but I’m pretty sure of the fact 
that when I have been staying at the Grange in old times I have 
at one time or another tasted a good deal of smuggled Cognac.’ 

“Did you ever see down there—carry your memory back, 
General, to just before the time when you and poor Jack sailed 
for India—did you ever see down there a very pretty niece of 
his named Nellie ?”’ 

“T do remember her—why, she travelled to Lon— _ By Jove! 
Lenton, I think you are on the track.”’ 

“T hope I am, General,” said Lenton, “ but it is all surmise as 
yet; tell me all you know of her.” 

Thus adjured, the General, after one or two meditative puffs at 
his cigar, took up his parable and gave Lenton the whole of his 
experience of Nellie Merewether. How he had seen that she was 
shy when they had gone into the “ Admiral Keppel” the night 
after the storm; how Nellie had travelled to London with them, 
and how he had seen Jack and Nellie meet at the dining place. 
And, a new light breaking upon him, he told how Jack and 
Montagu had quarrelled, and how Montagu’s ears and dignity 
had suffered ; how he had spoken to Jack on the very subject of 

the poor girl of whom they were now speaking, and how Jack 
had assured him that there was no flirtation between them. 
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« After which,” said the General, “I know nothing, beyond what 
poor George told me; that her father was dead, that she was 
likely to be a woman of property, and that he had recommended 
old Simon to his own solicitors to see after her affairs. Soon after, 
as you know, I sailed for India; the ship, was burnt, and poor 
Jack killed on the voyage; we drifted about in the boats for 
thirteen days, and were picked up by a homeward-bound vessel, 
which we filled cram-full, begad! and which left us at Madeira ; 
the Portuguese there thinking we had come to invade the island. 
A man-of-war took us from there and brought us back to England, 
where, by-the-bye, I believe the authorities were very sorry to 
see us, bless their hearts!” (neither the invocation nor the anatomy 
of this last remark is correctly reported), “and we had two 
months more in England. Personally I gave my old friend the 
details of poor Jack’s death, but upon my soul, until this 
minute the girl’s name never entered my head, and but for the 
association of ideas I really don’t think, my dear Lenton, that it 
would have entered there now. Have you good reason for bringing 
her name forward now ?” 

“T will leave you to judge, General,” said Lenton ; “ first let me 
thank you for your concise and clear tale.” 

“To which,” said General Bush, “ you have listened with an 
empty glass; help yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Lenton. “ Now I will give you my reasons 
for bringing up the name of this young lady.” 

“Young lady is the correct phrase,” said the General, interrupt- 
ing. “I used the word girl just now, but in no invidious sense, 
believe me. She was, as I remember her, as graceful and lady- 
like as any lady we know.” 

Lenton bowed his head to acknowledge that the General’s 
statement was accepted, and resumed : 

“ During Jack’s stay in London, just prior to his majority and 
just after the journey which you have described, Jack came to 
give me an old chum’s visit at my chambers. We were talking 
of filial respect. General Bush, Jack and I were always very 
proud of our respective fathers, and we did not speak of them in 
the flippant manner which I am sorry to say prevailed even then 
at the ’Varsity.” 

“Did you credit,” grunted the General, to his cigar, appa- 
rently ; “fine fellows, both of ’em.” 

“We were speaking on that topic,” said Lenton, “when Jack 
made a confession to me. He told me that he was engaged to be 
married without his father’s knowledge.” 

“To be married !” said the General ; “ devil he was—beg par- 
don! Go on, Lenton. Hold on a moment, though. To whom ? 
Did he say that ?” 

“To Nellie Merewether,” said Lenton; “to the very lady of 
whom we have been talking.” 
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“ Enga—engaged to be married to—'gad! I’m glad it was go, 
I was afraid of a youthful liaison.” 

Lenton’s cheek turned a shade deeper red, and the Genera] 
noticed it. A more perfect gentleman never hooked up a scab- 
bard, and none but a gentleman would have given a thought to 
the matter. He held out his hand. 

“You're a good fellow, Lenton,” he said; “I was wrong, 
But, good God! how was I to know? You have astonished 
me.” 

“ You couldn't have known, General,” said Lenton, shaking the 
proffered hand heartily ; “young fellows at college are not the 
wisest of mortals, but I think they know one another better than 
their elders know them then. When Jack told me of the engage- 
ment I knew from his character that it was a serious matter. | 
knew that he meant to keep his word, and I was fearful of a 
family scandal. General Bush, as most other young men in my 
position would have done, I acted like a fool; but consider, what 
was I to do? I couldn’t goto Colonel Ellerton, and, as schoolboys 
say, ‘sneak’ to him. [I tried to reason Jack out of it, and failed, 
-and, of course, I couldn’t attempt too much of that, General. I 
let the matter pass, thinking it was a youthful folly, and that 
time and a change of scene and life would work their effects. 
When we were down at the Grange together, at the time of his 
coming of age—you were down there, General, as well—I broached 
the subject to him, but he put it aside laughingly, though with 
_just enough firmness to show me that it was forbidden ground, 
and I said no more. Neither did I think any more of it between 
the time of my poor friend’s death and that of a certain visit to 
his father. I had in my mind a doubt as to the matter, but until 
I had an interview with Colonel Ellerton, at the Grange, about a 
year after Jack’s death, I had no notion that a marriage might— 
I say might, for I tell you I am in the dark at present—have 
taken place. Now, in order to let you know the facts on which 
I am basing my ideas, let me tell you what I know of the history 
of Nellie Merewether’s career after Jack’s sailing from England 
‘with you. Pray do not connect the facts with anything else, but 
disten.” 

We have followed old Simon Merewether very recently, in his 
tale of his niece’s supposed wrongs, and we know what Lenton 
had to recount to the General, who listened attentively, and with 
the deepest interest. 

“Now, General, what I have told you, and what old Simon 
Merewether told me at St. Monica’s, might be only one of fifty 
sad tales which fifty parents have to say over to themselves every 
year—God help them !” 

« Amen,” said the General, “God help them all, and d—— the 
scamps who make them say them—God forgive me!” 

“Do you remember, General,” resumed Lenton, “whether you 
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had any trouble about your letters and documents after the 
burning of the Merionethshire ?” 

“ Can I remember it?” said General Bush; “ask me rather whether 
I shall ever forget it. We were overdue in India four months, 
and of course every one thought we were lost. Home came all 
our letters and papers to England. Of course they arrived after 
we had sailed for the second time, and out they were packed 
again. ’Gad, sir, I got a letter from my brother delivered to me 
two years after it had been written!” 

“ Just so, General,” said Lenton. “Well, Colonel Ellerton 
fared even worse than you. A certain letter was written to 
Jack months after he had sailed. It went to your head-quarters 
in India.. You—I am speaking now of your regiment—were, as 
was supposed, lost; it was sent back to England. You had sailed 
for the second time. It was again forwarded to India, and it 
and some other papers were, by the adjutant of the —th, then 
quartered in what would have been your station, sent back to 
England once more. When the papers reached Colonel Ellerton’s 
hands at last it was three years after Jack’s death. He put them 
all away, and did not touch them for four years more. When he 
had opened the circulars and money-lending letters and other 
things of that kind that generally follow a subaltern, he came to 
this one. It was in a woman’s handwriting, and he hesitated to 
open it.” 

“Dear old George,” said the General, “just my dear old chum 
all over! Go on, my dear Lenton.” 

“He sent for me, and together we opened it. Jack had been 
dead seven years, remember. It was a letter from a woman, a 
lady, who wrote to the father of her child.” 

“To Jack!” said the General, with wide-staring eyes, and 
even fis firm hand a-tremble. 

“To Jack,” replied Lenton, calmly ; “ but it was the letter of 
a wife. No one but a wife could have written so. It was full 
of joy and rejoicing ; it was the happiest letter ever written. It 
came right from that poor girl’s heart, whoever My cigar’s 
gone out, confound it!” 

Was there ever a Queen’s Counsel yet who wiped tears from 
his face because his cigar went out ? 

“General,” resumed Lenton, who had nof lit his cigar during the 
slight interval, “ Jack was true to his word. As sure as you and 
I are sitting here, he married that girl, secretly it may be, but he 
married her. As sure as we are here, that boy was Jack’s boy, 
and that wife was Nellie Merewether. What became of her, God 
knows; what became of the child, God knows ; but as sure as 
you and I sit here, if that boy is alive, he is heir to all that Jack 
has. We may find him on a coaster, we may find him on a 


crossing, but wherever he may be there’s half a million of money 
waiting for him.” 
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” 


“ Half a million! Why, George’s estate was only -— 

“Do you forget his mother’s property, which came to him 
when he was of age? That's what Master Montagu is after. 
That’s why he is worrying his poor long-suffering executors.” 

“ Isit?” said the General, rising in great wrath ; “is he going 
to worry us? We'll find that child and his mother, if they’ 
alive, if it costs me every penny I have. I'll begin to-morrow,’ 

“ Bravo, General! I think we two area match for Mr. Montayu 
Ell 

“Montagu be d d!” said the excited old soldier. “He 
shan’t have a penny of Jack’s money—not a single penny, begad ! 
Lenton, you're a good fellow ; give me your hand: again !” 








(To be continued.) 








WHEN NEXT WE MEET. 





I, 


No word of love thy lips nor mine have spoken, 
No fond caress has made our parting sweet ; 

I thought, somehow, our trance of love were broken 
If once our lips should meet. 


IT. 


And yet, dear love, it grieves me that we parted 
So seeming cold; we may not meet again. 

Mayhap the 3 years will find us broken-hearted 
And wedded to strange pain. 


ITT. 


But no! Such gloomy thoughts if they find greeting 
Will quench the hope that makes my future sweet. 

We'll make amends for our last pensive meeting, 
Sweetheart, when next we meet. 

RICHARD DOWNEY. 




























THE COLD HAND OF MORBECK. 





I TELL this tale as nearly as possible in the words of my old 
friend, the Rev. John Chalmers, sometime rector of Gilthwaite, in 


the county of Durham. 
* * *¥ * * 


Did I never tell you the history of Lucy Gedge? Ah well, it 
is a sad one, but strangely interesting for all that; so stir the 
fire, my boy—the nights get colder, I think, this spring, instead 
of warmer—and light your pipe, and you shall hear it. 

Poor Lucy! If you had seen her even as I last saw her, you 
would have said that she was just the girl to make an honest 
man happy, and to live out a placid, honoured life of wife and 
motherhood without any great trouble or even excitement to 
disturb it ; she was such an innocent, pretty lass. It was not at 
all the sort of face that a man would dreain of as being connected 
with a tragedy; but I doubt if you ever heard of a bitterer 
tragedy than that I have to tell you. Do you remember Morbeck 
Hall, the great house you exclaimed at when we were driving 
yesterday, though you could only get a glimpse of it in the 
distance through the trees? That was Lucy’s home, and it has 
been on my mind to tell you about her ever since. She was my 
niece on the mother’s side, for the last of the Gedges of Morbeck, 
as old a family as any between Tweed and Trent, married my 
youngest sister; it was a love-match, to be sure, for she had not 
a stiver, though you know, lad, the Chalmers are as good a line 
as any in the country-side, and they were a happy couple, God 
rest them! But there was never but the one child, my niece 
and god-daughter Lucy, and her dear mother was taken when 
she was but a little bit of a thing; so she grew up her father’s 


pet and plaything, and his chief “companion—for he would not 


put any other woman in my dead sister Marion’s place—and the 
older she grew the bonnier she became, till, what with her beauty, 
and what with the tales of her father’s wealth, the heads of half 
the young men in the county were turned by the heiress of 
Morbeck. Well, so it fell out, that just before she grew to nine- 
teen, old John Gedge died; and when his will came to be read, it 
was found that Lucy, as was just, would inherit everything when 
she came of age, saving a few legacies to old servants and the 
like; but meanwhile she was left under the joint guardianship of 
myself and her father’s sister, Mrs. Postlethwayte, and could not 
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marry without our joint consent. Of course, the poor child could 
not come to the rectory here, with no companion but an old 
bachelor like me; besides, it seemed wrong that the hall should 
be shut up so long as there was one of the race to live in it, so it 
was arranged that this aunt of hers should come and live there 
with her, as chaperon and what not. She made a great talk, did 
Aunt Postlethwayte, about the sacrifice she was making for the 
sake of her family, in burying herself in such an out-of-the-way 
corner of the world; but for my part I thought she was in the 
luck of it, to be living at rack and manger at Morbeck Hall, with 
such a companion as my dear lassie, instead of eking out her 
widow’s jointure amongst a lot of old tabbies in some stuffy 
London street. But to do her justice, I think the woman meant 
well, and she was kind to Lucy after a fashion of her own, for I 
do believe she loved the poor child as much as she could love any 
one but herself. After all, she was a Gedge of Morbeck, and 
noblesse oblige you know, my boy. She was just one of those 
women—I daresay you have seen plenty of them in London— 
who can't forget at fifty that they were beauties at half the age, 
and who have managed by hook and by crook to get their own 
way all their lives. I suppose her husband knocked under for 
peace and quietness’ sake, and she had never any children to 
worry, so she came to domineer over Lucy with all the delight of 
having found a new pastime. [remember one time when she 
was ill, and, like the obstinate fool she was, wouldn't obey the 
doctor ; she said that she had had her own way all her life, and 
was not going to be contradicted at her time of life! I thought 
I should have choked when that slipped out; but it was no 
laughing matter, lad, the mischief she made through that “way” 
of hers! Well, to make a long story short, the aunt had firmly 
determined that her niece should marry some scapegrace of a 
fellow whose name I don’t remember, and don’t want to—I never 
saw him; his chief recommendations were—a broken constitution, 
an empty purse, a distant relationship to the late Tom Postle- 
thwayte, and an old title. So madam had settled that bonnie 
Lucy Gedge should be my lady, and bolster up my lord’s falling 
fortunes with the broad lands and full coffers of Morbeck Hall. 
Unfortunately for her schemes it takes two to make a bargain, 
and my niece was as sensible a girl as ever stepped in shoe- 
leather, so it was open war between them, or rather passive 
resistance on Lucy’s part, and a course of alternate nagging and 
wheedling on her aunt’s. J knew the main reason of the girl's 
steadfastness well enough—she would tell anything to her old 
Uncle John, bless her! There was true love and faithful troth 
between her and young Hugh Nelson, of Gilthwaite, and he was 
of my own blood, too, though not so near as Lucy, and I had 
watched him grow up from a bright, mischief-loving boy to the 
handsome, brave young squire, for whom every one had a smile 
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and a good word—just the man, I thought, to make my darling 
happy. But, as I told you, they could do nothing independent 
till Lucy was of age, so there was nothing for it but to wait; 
and they did wait patiently, whilst we three kept the secret, and 
how the poor girl put up with that old woman’s vagaries all the 
time will always be a wonder to me! However, time slipped 
away, and the twenty-first birthday came, and then, by my 
advice, Hugh appeared at Morbeck Hall, to greet his cousin and 
make a formal offer of his hand and heart, and I need not tell 

ou that she took him then and there. You should have seen 
Aunt Postlethwayte’s face! I thought she was going to have a 
fit, but she thought better of it, and after a torrent of abuse 
directed at Hugh, some flowers of speech specially devoted to me, 
and a general peroration relating to ingratitude, conspiracy, and 
the like, she announced her intention of washing her hands of 
the whole affair, and going back to London as soon as her boxes 
were packed—and precious glad we all were, I can tell you, when 
they were brought down into the great hall ready corded! I 
fancy she managed to feather her nest pretty well during those 
two years ! 

So, madam having taken herself off in dudgeon, there was 
nothing left to hinder, and arrangements for the wedding were 
set on foot at once. It was to be a very quiet affair at my own 
little church at Gilthwaite, and of course [ was to marry them. 
So, as it would have been too far for Lucy to drive in the morn- 
ing, and, besides that, she could not well be married from her 
own great lonely house, we settled that I should fetch her over 
on the previous evening to sleep at the rectory, and that the 
wedding should take place from thence. And now comes the sad 
and strange part of the story. 

It was early in February—just a week after Candlemas, as I 
remember only too well—when I arrived, late in a grey afternoon, 
at Morbeck, where I was to dine with my ward before we started 
for Gilthwaite rectory. The winter had been an unusually severe 
one, even for these parts; but in the last days of January the 
frost had broken up, and it seemed as if our old north-country 
saying as to a wet Candlemas were to be literally carried out, 
for ever since the 2nd, when it had been one constant downpour, 
there had been a succession of mild, muggy days, with an over- 
cast sky and an incessant drizzle. As the carriage that had been 
sent to fetch me drove up the avenue in the failing light of the 
afternoon, there was something in the air that seemed to weigh 
one’s heart down; a cold, dank smell rose up from the soaked 
earth where last year’s leaves lay rotting under the bare branches 
that dripped slowly as the thick mist clung and crept round 
them. But the feeling of depression passed away as we drew up 
at the open hall door, from which the ruddy glow of a great fire 
streamed out into the dim air, and Lucy, looking lovelier than 
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ever, with a plaid thrown over her golden hair, came running 
down the steps to open the carriage door herself, and as she flune 
her arms round my neck, her kiss seemed to charm away all fear. 
So we went in together, and before long were sitting opposite 
each other at as good a dinner as a man need wish to see. How 
bright and cheery she was, my poor dear lassie, how happy in 
the thought of the morrow! Her spirits were almost wild at 
times. Did you ever hear of what our Scots neighbours call 
being fey ?—that sudden flow of spirits, from no particular cause, 
which they hold to be a presage of mishap to the person in whom 
it is seen? I think Lucy Gedge was fey that evening. 

The dinner came to an end at last, and it began to be time to 
think of moving ; we had some way to go, and the road was none 
of the best after the weather we had been having. Lucy rose to 
prepare for our journey, leaving me to finish my glass of port by 
the fire, when, as she reached the door of the room, she turned 
and said— 

“Oh, uncle, I forgot to tell you; it is such horrid weather, and 
the roads are so bad, that I am going to have the carriage brought 
round to the garden door that opens off the Broad Terrace. It 
will save us half a mile.” 

Then she went to put on her hat and cloak; it was nothing to 
me which door we went from, and, in fact, I felt rather glad at 
the prospect of shortening our journey, even by half a mile; so 
in due time Lucy came back, and we started out for the carriage. 
I must tell you that in order to get out by way of the Broad Terrace 
we had to traverse a little-used part of the old house, and came 
out at last through a long passage by a small postern door, with 
a flight of several steps outside. The unused rooms and the 
passage smelt damp and fusty, and I was glad to feel even the 
clinging outside air when the little door creaked open at last to 
let us out. As I went down the steps, they were so slippery 
with the wet mist that it was all I could do to keep on my legs, 
but Lucy tripped down after me like a nymph, and we reached 
the carriage safely. We had not gone far before she stretched 
out her hand caressingly to me, and said, “ Uncle John, are you 
sure you are wrapped up warmly enough? Your hand felt so 
cold just now as you helped me down the steps.” 

“T help you, my dear!” said I. “TI never helped you; I had 
quite enough ado to keep my own legs !” 

“Oh yes, uncle, don’t you remember? As I came through the 
postern, you stretched out your hand and led me down the steps, 
and it made me shiver all through—your hand was like ice: 
Are you quite sure you are wrapped up enough ?” 

I would have taken my oath in any court of law that I had 
nothing to do with the girl’s safe exit, and she would have sworn 
on the other side; so I held my tongue, and allowed her fancy. 
You know what old Sir Samuel Tuke says— 
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“ Tf she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 
And if she won't, she won’t, and there’s an end on’t!” 


So we rolled on, chatting of this and of that, until we reached 
what was the only really serious obstacle to our drive. 

There is a dip in the road, at the bottom of which runs a brook, 
with broad, level meadows on the other side. In summer-time, 
or even in ordinary weather, it is just a bit of a beck that a child 
might jump over ; but when the floods are out, it will be a roaring 
torrent in half-an-hour’s time with the moss-water coming down 
from the moors. I felt just a little uneasy about it, but nothing 
to speak of; we had to cross by a wooden bridge that had done 
duty for a good many years in storm and sunshine, only it did 
come into my head what a bother it would be if the bridge should 
have been carried away, and we should have to go back to 
Morbeck after all. Just as we came to the beck, the horses 
shied and stopped, in spite of all the coachman could do to soothe 
orurgethem. Soat last says he to the lad who was beside him— 

“Jump down, Jem, and see if the bridge is all right.” 

Down got Jem, and hunted about for a while in the darkness ; 
but all of a sudden the mist lifted on the other side of the beck 
—which was roaring down in spate by then—and there was a 
woman all in white standing beckoning under a big oak-tree! so 
he cried out— 

“T say, missus !” 

She made no answer, but kept on that waving of her hand, 
and Jem cried out again— 

“T say, missus, can we cross the bridge ?” 

In another moment he was up beside the coachman, saying, 
“Go on, George, I can’t hear what she says, but she nods and 
beckons to say it’s all right,’ and we drove on. I can’t tell you 
how it happened exactly, my dear boy, but just as we got to 
the middle of the bridge there was a horrible crash and crackle, 
and we were all struggling for dear life in that hill-torrent. I 
managed to get one of the doors open, and dragged Lucy, drenched 
and insensible, on to the wreck of the carriage, and between us 
we got her to shore. Both the horses were killed, partly by 
drowning in their traces, partly by kicking each other to death 
in their agony, I fancy; but George, Jem, and I managed to rig 
up a sort of litter, and made the best of our way back, with Lucy 
on it, to Morbeck Hall. We got her in, and the womenkind put 
her to bed, and the doctor was brought; but it was too late. 
Apart from the shock and the cold, she had some injury to the 
spine, I believe, and she died just at midnight, without ever a 
moment of consciousness. 

I leave you to imagine what I suffered that next day, which 
was to have been my darling’s wedding morning—and now they 
were streaking her for her grave! I could do nothing but sit 
dazed in the library, thinking of what might have been, and 
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what was ; but my reverie was interrupted by old Mrs. Partridge, 
the housekeeper, who came in for some instructions. After I had 
said all that I thought necessary, I noticed that she lingered as if 
loth to go, but I thought little of it, till she half muttered as 
she reluctantly turned the handle of the door— 

“Ah, poor lamb, I knew how it would be when I heard her 
speak of the Broad Terrace!” 

This roused me to curiosity. “What do you mean, Mrs, 
Partridge?” Isaid. “ What is there against the Broad Terrace ?” 

She turned and looked at me with a gaze half sceptical, half 
apologetic, as she said— 

Do you mean to tell me, sir—and you half a Gedge, as a bod 
may say—that you never heard of the Cold Hand of Morbeck ? 
Did you never hear of Mistress Alicia, then, her whose portrait 
hangs over the mantelpiece in the oak drawing-room ?” 

There rose before my mind’s eye a picture at which I had often 
gazed with a strange undefined feeling of pleasure, pain, and pity 
combined. The face was that of a proud and lovely woman ; but 
it bore the expression of one who had passed through some 
terrible agony, which had hardened instead of softening her 
nature. I answered that I knew it well, but not of any story 
specially connected with it. “ And what has that to do with— 
what did you call it ?—the Cold Hand of Morbeck ?” said I, as 
there came over me, with a rush of unexplained apprehension, 
that strange assertion of poor Lucy’s, just after we had started 
on our ill-omened drive. 

“Well, sir, it’s a longish story, but [ll tell it you as I had it 
from those who had the right to know ; though the family didn’t 
much care to have it talked about; but they’re all dead and gone 
now, all dead and gone! And you were nearest to my young 
lady, for I don’t count that Mrs. Postlethwayte, with her haughty, 
prying ways! Asif I didn’t know how the house ought to be 
managed—I who had lived here, girl and woman, for better than 
forty years! It was in the old troubles, sir, before the *45, and 
then, as yesterday, there was nought but an heiress to Morbeck, 
Mistress Alicia. She was a great beauty, they tell me, and her 
father’s idol, and half the young gentlemen in the county were 
ready to cross swords for her smile. Amongst all her suitors, the 
only two whom she ever seemed to favour were her cousin, Mr. 
Arthur Gedge, and a Captain Van Loom, an officer in the King’s 
Guards, who had seen her first at the county ball, and danced with 
her half the evening ; they were both handsome young fellows, 
and folks said they had fought about her next morning, but 
nothing serious had come of it, and nobody could say which she 
favoured, or if she had a fancy, it was thought to be for her 
cousin. You know, sir, there were a many of the gentry here- 
abouts who would have liked to see the old Stuarts get thei 
own again, but the Gedges had always kept to themselves, and 
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‘had never been suspected of plotting or the like. You know all 
about the retreat from Derby, sir? It was just after that when 
Mr. Arthur came suddenly to Morbeck, just for a visit, every one 
thought, and to court Mistress Alicia, and for a whole week 
everything seemed to go swimmingly between them. But one 
evening there came news to the hall that there was a messenger 
in the village come down from the court, with a silver greyhound 
on his sleeve, and then Mr. Arthur took Mistress Alicia into a 
side-room, and he fell on his knees before her, and prayed her, for 
their loves’ sake, that she would help him, for he had been mixed 
up, it seems, in a plot for Prince Charles, and it was death if he 
were taken. So she agreed with him that he should hide till 
night in a secret room in the west wing—that by the Broad 
Terrace, sir—and then she would come and guide him out by the 
postern that he might escape. The night came, and she came 
too, without a light, for she said that would be dangerous, and 
guided him through the passages, until she opened the little door, 
and as he grasped her hand and kissed it, it was cold as death. 
And as he stepped out on the steps there was a gleam of steel 
outside, and Mr. Arthur was in the clutches of a troop of the 
Guard, with Captain Van Loom at their head. He was executed, 
sir, like many another brave lad at that time; and before a year 
was over Mistress Alicia was married to Captain Van Loom, who 
got his colonelcy for his services. They say it was a wretched 
life they led, he turned out a drunken, gambling brute, and broke 
her heart; but none ever knew whether it was true what folk 
whispered in the country-side that she sold her cousin to her 
lover. Anyway she died a miserable, childless woman—rest her 
soul! But, sir, they say that ever since that day any Gedge who 
passes the postern by night will feel an ice-cold hand leading 
them down the steps as if to destruction, and that there is always 
harm comes of it. Eh! if Miss Lucy should have felt the Cold 
Hand of Morbeck, for so the country folk call it, sir, saving your 
presence ! ” 

What could I say? What could I think, except that “there 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy !” 

We buried my child, and Morbeck went to a distant cousin. 
As for Hugh Nelson, he went abroad for a year or two, and then 
came back and married a good, honest girl with a decent dowry, 
as behoved the transmitter of an old name. But though he was 
a good and tender husband, and a wise and gentle father, I know 
full well that his young heart, with all its store of love, was buried 
in the same grave with Lucy Gedge. So now, my boy, you will 
laugh at me, I daresay, for you wise young fellows do laugh at 
all that you call superstition, but it gives me a shudder still when 
[ think of that winter night when my child grasped the Cold 
Hand of Morbeck. B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


Ir would, perhaps, be difficult to name a more signal instance of 
general reputation, combined with general neglect, than occurs in 
the case of Sir John Suckling. For one person who really knows 
his plays and poems, there would probably be found ninety-nine 
who, on hearing his name, would admit his excellence, and, if 
pressed, would also admit that they had, at most, read the Ballad 
on a Wedding and Why so Pale and Wan, Fond Lover? yet in 
his lifetime the author would seem to have held no low post in 
the republic of letters. On the whole, it may be said that the 
judgment of posterity in this, as in most instances, is a just one, 
and that Suckling has been allotted as good a place as he de- 
served, 

The estimation in which his works were at first held was, no 
doubt, owing partly to the court which all paid to a favourite 
courtier, and partly to the power of that “ Mutual Admiration 
Society” of wits and Helicon-sippers, which is sufficiently shown 
to have existed by the flood of vapid, adulatory verses affixed to 
even the most wearisome volumes of the period, be their contents 
political or poetical, moral or erotic. Now, the glamour of State 
influence having passed away, and the man’s personal fascination 
being no longer an active power, we can judge dispassionately of 
his work; the verdict delivered being that, after all said and 
done, there is alike in play, poem, and essay little more than a 
dainty putting of elegant propositions. There is no real dramatic 
fire, no great poetic gift—if we exclude a naturally musical ear 
and, certainly, little or no depth, or power of argument. The 
poet is best known, as has been said, by the two poems already 
mentioned, to which may be added that extremely over-rated 
production, The Session of the Poets; but he made many incur- 
sions into other portions of the fields of literature, and shortly 
after his death, his various writings, with the exception of one 
play, The Sad One, were, in the year 1648, published in a col- 
lected form under the title Fragmenta Aurea. This little volume 
is divided into four parts—viz., Ist, the Poems; 2nd, the Letters; 
3rd, the Account of Religion; and 4th, the Plays. Let us 
examine these four divisions, not in order of publication, but 0! 
merit, reserving the most worthy to the last. 

And first to glance through the Account of Religion by Reason. 
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It is a discourse presented by the author to the Earl of Dorset, to 
which he affixes, from Lucretius, the motto—‘Tentat enim 
dubiam mentem rationis egestas.” The said discourse probably 
cave Sir John pleasure in its composition—it may possibly have 
given his correspondent some in the perusal—but it would be 
tolerably safe to assume that to these two was confined such 
amount of profit or satisfaction as it has ever conferred on man- 
kind! It is difficult, on reading it, to understand why the Court 
should have suspected the writer of Socinianism, or upon what 
grounds the lady mentioned was so moved as to fall into “a cold 
sweat ”—for both of which facts the preface vouches—for the 
essay is about the mildest résumé of admitted postulates that 
could well be imagined. Having satisfactorily proved the exist- 
ence of some supreme power in nature, and divided time into 
three periods, rather arbitrarily settled—viz., the Unknown, the 
Fabulous, and the Historical, our author descants on the astonish- 
ing fact that all nations have retained some traditions of the 
early ages of the world, which approximate more or less to the 
biblical narrative. We then have a brief eulogium upon the 
superiority to all others of the Christian idea of heaven and hell, 
and the whole winds up with a dissertation upon the highest 
mysteries of the faith, unimpeachable in itself, but not startlingly 
new, either in conception or execution. How different from such 
maundering is the almost contemporaneous Feligio Medici of Sir 
Thomas Browne ; which, curiously enough, is also connected with 
the name of Lord Dorset, whose admiration for that noble con- 
fession of faith called forth Sir Kenelm Digby’s remarkably weak 
commentary. 

Next in order of merit come the three plays contained in this 
volume—viz., Aglawra and Brennoralt, both tragedies, and a 
comedy—save the mark !—called The Goblins. In this last-named 
it is extremely hard to discover the risible element; it is indeed 
most “tragical mirth”! A prince—not knowing he is one—is 
cast by a storm on the shore of Francelia, his murdered father’s 
country, where some loyal subjects still secretly live, levying 
black mail on society for their living, and secured against moles- 
tation by masking “in devils’ habits.” The prince strikes up a 
friendship with an unknown combatant by helping him against 
odds, both are captured by the pseudo-devils, the royal captive 
loves Reginella, daughter of the master-fiend, and at length, by 
the friendly help of the bandits, recovers his usurped crown, and 
marries her, An underplot is furnished by the intrigue of 
Samorat and Sabrina. The material incident is all summed up 
in these few words, and a copious garnish of verbiage certainly 
does not add to the attractiveness of the piece. Occasional 
flashes of humour occur; as, for instance, when a captured poet, 
believing himself in Hades, insists upon being led to Elysium 
and introduced to Shakespeare and Fletcher; but on the whole 
VOL. XI, AA 
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one inclines to think of the spectators as in much the same frame 
of mind with Artemus Ward’s celebrated audience—“ crying like 
children at some of the jokes.” As for the two tragedies, 

Brennoralt is nearly unintelligible, and altogether uninteresting 
It turns upon a revolution in Poland, which may have been ; a 
novel and exciting topic in Sir John Suckling’s days; the 
characters are the merest phantasms, Brennoralt being the typical 
malcontent hero, and Francilia the love-lorn princess—his neces- 

sary complement—and Iphigene and Almerin the two faithful 
friends. ‘The former of these is a woman, disguised as a man for 
love of the latter, who kills her on suspicion of infidelity with 
Francilia, kills the princess on the same score, and is himself 
killed as a murderer by Brennoralt. After which the avenger of 
blood apparently retires to think it over at his country house. 
The second play, Aglawra, is a good plot spoiled. The heroine is 
a lady beloved by Thersameo, Prince of Persia, who has a dis- 
honourable rival in his own father, the reigning monarch. Plots 
for the subversion of the royal power are afoot, into which the 
prince, who has secretly married Aglaura, is enticed by his uncle 
Ariaspes, and others. In the finale, the heroine, in supposed 
defence of her honour against the king, kills her approaching 
husband, swoons with horror, and dies. So distasteful was this 
catastrophe to the audience at “The Private House in Black- 
fryers,’ that the author was moved to rewrite the fifth act, and 
his emendation, if it can be called one, is printed at the end of 
the original play. In this, Thersameo and Aglaura marry and 
live happily, which termination of their loves destroys the whole 

point of the story. As bathos, indeed, it has probably never been 
equalled in our language—the only parallel case I can think of is 
a Spanish play, Los Bandos de Verona, on the history of Romeo 
and Juliet, in which similar good fortune is made to attend the 
lovers. The chief merit of Aglaura lies in the two songs con- 
tained in it—viz., the universally known Why so Pale and Wan, 
Fond Lover? and another, at least as good, No, No, Fair Heretic. 
One of the first thoughts that occur to one on reading these plays 
is, What manner of large- hearted folk can they have been, who 
could bring themselves “to care twopence as to what became ol 
any one of the characters? But our forefathers must have been 
a longsuffering race—imagine a modern audience enduring, 
say, Congreve’s s; Mourning Bride! All three of the pieces that 
have been described are written in the most extraordinar y metre ; 
now and then blank verse, oftener something intended for that 
measure, oftenest, a wild style of line of unequal scansion, with 
neither rhyme nor rhythm, which carries despair to the heart of 
any reader with an ear for music. Of The Sad One, which, a 
has been said, is not included in the early collection, it is nob 
needful to speak especially ; it is only the fragment of a tragedy 
turning on the story of a Sicilian feud. 
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When we come to the letters things begin to mend, for they 
may at once be acknowledged to be models in their way; pungent 
in their satire; brilliant as to their wit; tender, delicate, or 
straightforward as occasion demands, and all of them masterpieces 
of English. It is impossible to do more than mention some of 
the best, for sarcastic excellence, two—one to a friend who pro- 
posed to a widow, and one to a relation who had a turn for 
flirtation. Apropos of the former of them, however, it must be 
owned that the answer by an unknown hand, probably Carew, is 
even better than the original. All the epistles to his mistress 
are fine examples of affectionate and devotional expression; and 
for sound sense and honest friendly admonition, it would be 
dificult to beat the letters to a statesman who had withdrawn 
himself from State affairs, and to a married friend who seems to 
have withdrawn from all affairs of any kind, saving such as 
concerned the hoarding of money. Here is an extract from the 
last mentioned :—“ The rich talent that God hath given, or rather 
lent you, you have hid up in a napkin, and man knows no differ- 
ence betwixt that and treasures kept by all spirits, but that yours 
is the harder to come by. To the guarding of these golden 
apples, of necessity must be kept those never-sleeping dragons, 
Fear, Jealousy, Distrust, and the like; so that you are come to 
moralize Adsop, and his fables of beasts are become prophecies of 
you ; for while you have catcht at the shadow, uncertain riches, 
you have lost the substance, true content.” It would be as use- 
less as invidious to attempt a selection from the love-letters, but 
there is one written into Warwickshire, where Suckling had been 
staying on a visit, which may be cited as the best of those inspired 
by Platonic affection. And for wise, though somewhat Machia- 
vellian reasoning, the address “to Mr. Henry German at the 
beginning of Parliament, 1640,” could hardly be surpassed: here 
is the writer’s opinion of his fellow-countrymen—the proposition 
is that “ before the king have power to save, he must have power,’ 
upon which follows this query—‘“ Whether the way to preserve 
this power be not to give it away? For the people of England 
have ever been like wantons, which pull and tug as long as the 
princes have pulled with them, as you may see in Hen. III, 
King John, Ed. IL, and indeed all the troublesome and unfor- 
tunate reigns ; but when they have let it go, they come and put 
it into their hands again, that they may play on; as you may 
see in Queen Elizabeth.” Not very complimentary, perhaps, but 
containing an element of truth ! 

But it is by his poems that Sir John Suckling has set up his 
best claim to remembrance. For it must not be supposed, be- 
cause his two best-known pieces are nearly the only extracts 
from his works which ean, strictly speaking be called popular, 
that he has not produced others equally sweet and delicate; in- 
deed, the latter epithet is essentially descriptive of his verse as a 
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whole. Of really deep thought there appears a touch in one 
poem only, the Farewell to Love, the last in this volume, and, 
one cannot help fancying, the poet’s swan-song—it is hard, other- 
wise, to believe in the gay courtier writing thus :— 
“ As he whose quicker eye doth trace 
A false star shot to a marked place, 
Does run apace, 


And thinking it to catch 
A jelly up does snatch. 


‘¢ So our dull souls tasting delight 
Far off, by sense, and appetite, 
Think that is right, 
And real good ; when yet 
‘Tis but the counterfeit.” 
Of imagination there is, throughout, barely a trace ; but, on the 
other hand, we find store of fine fancy, much music, and a keen 
though suppressed sense of humour. It may be urged that the 
poems are shallow, and to say truth they touch only the surface 
of things,—and that their rhythm is defective, which charge also 
is not without foundation; yet they have a pleasant vein of 
humanity, and a quaint, quirking melody, like the airs of Lawes 
or Locke, which make them hang in the memory, and ring in the 
ear long after their reading. Of course the chief theme is Love— 
minor poets in all ages seem to feel that on that topic at least they 
are sure of sympathy—and the sentiments are mostly embodied in 
the form of songs, of which the best, after the two from Aglaura, 
is Honest Lover, whosoever ; but there are other pieces, satiric, 
congratulatory, and occasional, which contain much that should 
not wilfully be lost; as, for instance, the epistle to a friend in 
Oxford, the dialogue “Upon my Lady Carlisle's walking in 
Hampton Court Garden,” the “ Reveilee to the King on New 
Year’s Day,” and a song which demands quotation. Perhaps it 
may be necessary to premise that the term “ hell,’ as used in the 
old English sport of barley-break, signified the goal from which 
the players started. 
* Love, Reason, Hate, did once bespeak 

Three mates to play at barley-break ; 

Love, Folly took ; and Reason, Fancy ; 

And Hate consorts with Pride ; so dance they ; 


Love coupled last, and so it fell 
That Love and Folly were in hell. 


‘“ They break, and Love would Reason meet, 
But Hate was nimbler on her feet ; 
Fancy looks for Pride, and thither 
Hies, and they two hug together : 
Yet this new coupling still doth tell 
That Love and Folly were in hell. 


‘ 


The rest do break again, and Pride 
Hath now got Reason on her side ; 
Hate and Fancy meet, and stand 
Untouched by Love in Folly’s hand ; 
Folly was dull, but Love ran well. 
So Love and Folly were in hell.” 
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Of the true nature of a sonnet Sir John seems to have been 
utterly ignorant, as the poems which he is pleased to label with 
that name consist of an indifferent number of lines; but this may 
almost be forgiven in some instances for the sake of their intrinsic 
beauty. It is hard to speak patiently of The Session of Poets ; 
positively, with the exception of Ben Jonson, who is mentioned 
with an impertinent half-pity, the most prominent figures are 
Davenant, Waller, and the author himself! The remainder are 
mere May-flies—men whose writings have long been consigned to 
the Balaam-box of Time. Yet Ford and Massinger, Crashaw 
and Herbert, were living! Suckling’s admiration for Sir William 
Davenant seems to have been great; one would be curious to 
know whether he read his friend’s works, or only their titles, 
before apostrophising him. As a literary curiosity, that poem 
which professes to be the completion of an unfinished song by 
Shakespeare, calls for mention ; but there is nothing of the spirit 
of the great master in the verse and a-half ascribed to him—the 
perfector might have claimed the whole, and no one would have 
been any the wiser! The two diatribes Against Fruition are 
also worthy of rescue; one of them is tolerably well known 
through Waller’s reply. . 

It would be an impertinence to eulogize or even to quote from 
the Ballad on a Wedding, so much has that exquisite trifle be- 
come an household word. No doubt, one could not read it aloud 
nowadays, in a mixed company, and in an un-Bowdlerized state 
it would cause Mrs. Grundy’s hair to stand on end—yet in reality 
it is as pure as probably were the honest countryman’s thoughts, 
though its language, like his, may be something of the most plain- 
spoken. How he gloats over the remembrance of his marvellous 
vision! The Bride, herself, whose praise he sings in such homely 
fashion, 


“ For such a maid no Whitsun-ale 
Could ever yet produce,” 


and the bridegroom, too, who 


*“ Should have first been taken out 
By all the maids i’ the town.” 


and the dance, and, above all, the dinner ! 

What most strikes one in reading these poems is, the strange 
affectation, probably unconscious, of woman-worship; the key- 
note of all being in reality an intensely low estimate of the female 
sex. The words imply adoration, but their under-meaning is that 
women are possible pleasures, certain plagues; yet the writer was 
not incapable, as appears from internal testimony, of appreciating 
women at their true value. It may possibly have been the 
natural reaction after the extravagancies of the Euphuists. 

I do not propose to enter into a biography of Sir John Suckling. 
It is his work that we have been considering, and he is, for the 
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present, no further interesting than as his life may tend to throw 
light upon his labours. Living in the time of that terrible con- 
vulsion which shook our country to the very foundations, he was 
happy enough to die before the last crash—before ambition cul- 
minated in murder, and hypocrisy in sacrilege. He seems to have 
been a, fair specimen of the gentleman of his time ; but one thing 
must be mentioned—there is not the slightest historical founda- 
tion for the filthy and scandalous dogerel quoted in the Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry. That Suckling was unfortunate in his 
loyal attempt is doubtless true; that he cowardly forsook his 
standard, there is nothing which would cause belief. The worth 
Bishop of Dromore imagined the rubbish in question to have been 
a jeu Vesprit by Sir John himself! Excellent Bishop Percy ! 


































THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 
AN IDYLL. 


A RIVER rushes headlong down the mountain’s side. At its 
beginning it comes cold and feeble from the icy womb of an 
everlasting glacier; but, as it descends, it gathers vigorous and 
terrible life, and, hurtling hither and thither beneath toppling 
crags and crushing boulders, soon swells into a surging torrent, 
whose boisterous riot shakes the earth and deafens the solitudes. 
Now it is lost for a time in the narrow depths of a huge, gaping 
crevice, though its muffled roar rises angrily from the bowels of 
the mountain; now it reappears, writhing and swirling round 
the smooth-worn base of a towering cliff; and now in a shallower 
and broader bed it hurries pell-mell ever downwards and onwards 
beneath the sombre shade of the pines, until, without warning, 
the dark waters leap madly over the sharp brink of a sudden 
precipice, and, reaching the glorious sunshine, fall, like a dazzling 
shower of diamonds, from the chill and rugged heights to the 
valley, there to wind, it may be, peacefully for a time amid 
summer meads and laughing gardens out to the far-off sea: to 
the unknown, terrible sea. 

And when the river takes that frightful leap into the abyss, 
and is in a moment wreathed in the full splendour of the sun, it 
is as though the radiance of love had fallen unlooked-for upon a 
luckless life at the very instant of its greatest horror and despair. 


And yet the smile of love is a fearful thing. Whither may it not 
lead ? 
* se * * * 


“ 


_“We have all something for which we may thank the good 
God,” said Father Paul. “ You, Zador, may thank Him for that 
head of yours.” 

“But not for these limbs,” answered Zador scornfully. “See 
how He has:twisted my arms, and bent my back, and made me 
— to look upon! Is Hea good God? I think not. He is 
cruel,” . 

“And yet you may thank Him for your head!” 

“Ah! my head only makes me long for what I cannot have. 
It is a curse. Ifa man has a head, he should also have a body 
to carry it for him. My head is a mockery to me. It dreams of 
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things that my body can never win. While my body crawls, my 
head soars.” ; 

“He who is lowly cannot fall far,’ said Father Paul, with 
smile. “ Yet I will not jest. I am stronger and taller than you, 
You cannot grasp the stars in the blue sky. But, can I? No- 
there is very little to choose between us, after all. Be not, there- 
fore, jealous of others. The true good is as much for you as it is 
for me.” 

“Yet who will love me?” quoth Zador. “Is not love a good? 
And can I win that ?” | 

“My son,” said Father Paul gravely, “I think that love is not 
all a good thing. I know one who loved and was betrayed; 
another who loved too well; and yet another who loved and lost. 
It may be, therefore, that ‘love is overpraised. You must not 
dream that it always kills the weeds of sorrow in the heart. It 
does not always bring heaven down to the earth. I have seen it 
a blessing ; but I have also seen it a very heavy burden.” 

“You do not know,” said Zador sadly. “ You have not seen. 
You have not dreamed. There may be treason and sorrow; but 
not there! If only I were straight and strong! But look at 
these limbs !” 

“And what have you seen, then?” asked Father Paul, laying 
his great hand on Zador’s tangled hair, and looking kindly down 
into his withered face. “Tell me. You are young still. You 
cannot gaze one arm’s length into the future. You do not know 
whether it is dark or light.” 

“T have seen some one who is so lovely that I cannot describe 
her loveliness. Do you know the wood in the valley? ‘There, 
in the thickest depths, where there is always twilight, and yet 
where the bees hum and the birds sing all day long within hear- 
ing, there is a little rill that runs amid the dewy grass to a mossy 
pool, and trickles gently into a dark-green dell of “rocks and ferns. 
I go there at midday to watch the golden beams that pierce the 
shadows and dart down here and there through the leaves; and 
I go there at night to listen to the nightingale that seems to sing 
love- -songs to the cooing dove. Last night I was there. Why 
not? Who cares whither I go? And, weary, I lay on the soft 
turf at the foot of the old oak, whose twisted roots dip down into 
the clear water in the pool. I must have slept, for I seemed to 
dream of all beautiful things; and, more than all, of a maiden, 
who came to me from among ‘the towering tr unks, and smiled, 
and opened wide her arms. But, whether I dreamt or not, when 
I opened my eyes I saw around me a mild, silvery light, and in 
the midst of it stood a being lovelier than I had ever “dreamt of ; 
for, besides being fair of form and face, she looked kindly towards 
me, and did not turn away, even when she beheld my hideous- 
ness. But soon she vanished, I know not how; and all was dark 


again.” 
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“Beware!” said Father Paul. “Man should seek woman, and 
not woman man. Have you not heard how the father of all men 
was tempted by beauty, and begat of her nothing but evil 
spirits ?” 

re Beware!” quoth Zador angrily. “I would give up my life 
and my soul to such a maiden. I am hideous, but I am a man, 
and I must love. Who loves me? Who will love me? What 
other maiden has ever so smiled upon me? Shall I love one of 
those who taunt me and sneer at me ?” 

“My son,” said Father Paul, “you have much to suffer; but, 
because you are a man, you must bear. Beware therefore! She 
who comes to you with these new wiles may be evil. Ask your- 
self, even, whether she must not be.” 

“Rather are those evil who taunt me. Why should I distrust ? 
It is you who are the tempter. You also would keep me from 
any happiness whatever. No, if I can gain happiness, all else 
may go. If love can be tasted by me I will taste it. If I can 
make up with a great joy for my past life of wretchedness, do 
you think that I, the outcast, will not do so?” 

“Think over it, my son,” said Father Paul. “The whole day 
is before you. Think in the sunlight; for at night you may not 
be able to think.” 

“T have thought!” cried Zador. “I will not think any more! 
Come night! and bring me again that beautiful, smiling vision! 
Come night! and bring me love and a new life.” 

And he went away, his eyes bright with hope. 

Father Paul gazed sadly after him. “Poor wretch,” he said to 
himself; “it would indeed be a frightful temptation ; yet, after 
all, it must have been only a dream. But, at least, I will pray 
the good God to guard him. He has already sorrow enough in 
his life without the sorrow of loving a wicked woman.” 

* * * * * 

That evening in the dusk Zador went thoughtfully to the wood. 
The sun had just set, and, as the cripple slowly descended the 
western slope of the mountain, whose summit was still bathed in 
ruddy light, the sky before him was all aglow with countless 
hues of glory. White clouds, edged with tender opal, floated 
peacefully in the breathless air, and beneath them heaven and 
earth met in a far-off mist of golden red. From the green valley 
came dull sounds of finished labour, and overhead in the growing 
gloom the rush of wings ever and anon betokened how some late 
bird was hurrying homewards to the crags or to the sombre 
pines. 

The shadow of the wood was dark and almost silent. Only 
the gentle trickling of the rill into its rocky basin, and the low, 
happy coo of the resting doves were to be heard; and, but that 
Zador knew well the twining path that he had worn to his 
sanctuary, he could not have found his way. Even as it was, he 
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stumbled more than once over the knotted roots that stood out 
like straining thews from the earth; and more than once, faced 
by a matted ‘thicket of wild briar and of honeysuckle that faintly 
scented the warm air, he had to draw back and seek uncertainly 

for the lost track; but at last he reached the glade and felt 
beneath him the soft turf which spread around the old gnarled 
oak. 

Zador’s heart leapt within him. When last he had been there 
he had seen a vision which had ever since haunted his fancy. 
Would he see it again? And would those lovely lips, that alone 
of all the women’s lips in the world had smiled upon Itim, smile 
once more, or, perchance, speak ? He was upon the brink of a 
fateful future, for already he loved; and he was fated to love 
either a shadow or a mocker, or—and this last he hoped for with 
feverish eagerness—a lover. Which would it be? He waited. 

Little by little the glade became full of silvery mist, as the 
white moonlight shot down in scant rays through the thick roof 
of almost motionless leaves; and then suddenly, as though the 
splendour of the growing night had won reluctant praise, the 
clear-voiced nightingale burst into song, and from her tiny throat 
poured forth her heart, now sadly, and now sweetly, and now 
lowly, and now with glorious many-sounding joy, that echoed in 
her music laughter-like, and rang all pure and strong about the 
wood. 

Still Zador waited. That night his eyes did not follow the 
slanting moonbeams, nor did his ear listen to the wonderful carol. 
Nay, he almost hated these things. They seemed to delay his 
happiness, and to come between him and his longings. One 
thought only held sway in his mind, and there was no room for 
any other. Would she who had smiled come again to him ? 

The hours pass wearily when choking desire wells up in the 
throat at every sound and at every shadow ; and Zador, after long 
and patient waiting, sank down at the foot of the oak and fell 
asleep 

When he awoke the nightingale was silent and the moon was 
clouded. The air was heavy and hot ; the fireflies swarmed and 
circled beneath the drooping branches : and the gnats buzzed 
monotonously above the glassy pool. ‘His eagerness had not 
allowed him to slumber deeply, and a half unwitting sense of a 
coming presence had aroused him. He opened his eyes and saw 
nothing : yet he felt that she was near at hand. He knew that 
ere lone he would see her again, and his heart beat doubly fast as 
he rose : watchfully to his feet in the darkness. 

Far away, amid the tall thronging trunks of the forest trees, @ 
little light at length appeared, and grew greater and softer as it 
came towards him, until a long avenue of the wood was 
brightened as with a noiseless rain of milky, moonlit gems. 
Zador shaded his eyes as he stood and gazed into the glorious 
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mist. Whence did she come? Surely, he thought, from the 
depths of the blue sky, where the fair forms of the children of 
the air hold the stars aloft in space, or fly with the meteors 
beneath the steely vault of night; for, as he gazed, she tripped 
along the glittering aisle, and with laughing eyes drew near to 
nim. 

Full of gladness, and yet full of fear, he fell at her bare feet. 
“Too lovely one!” he cried in his delight, and then was silent 
and dared not look up. 

“Zador!” she said; and her voice was as clear and sweet as 
that of the nightingale that had just ceased to sing; “Zador, I have 
suffered with you and sorrowed with you. When you have been 
scorned, I have felt it; when you have been sad for lack of love, 
I have been sad also.” 

“And how can you be sad,” asked Zador, “since you are so 
fair?” and he timidly gazed at her tall, lithe form that stood over 
him. “Sadness is only the lot of one who is like me. I cannot 
win love; but you can walk upon the necks of men.” 

“Love! Is love all in all? Nay, I envy even you; for you 
have knowledge, which is better than love; you know the names 
of all the stars, and the signs of the weather, and how the mole 
burrows, and where the squirrel has her storehouse.” 

“Knowledge! And no woman’s heart beats next to mine; no 
lips kiss mine; no gold-haired head rests ever on my shoulder. 
Can knowledge be compared to love? If so, farewell to all 
my ancient lore, and let me learn instead the simpler mysteries of 
passion and the easy arts of love. But tell me, beautiful one, 
who are you ?” 

“Tam Sibylla. Ask no more. Have done, if so you will, with 
lust for other knowledge, and you may yet learn to love. But 
seek no further, or I must quit you. Iflove is what you need, ere 
you can win it you must cast all else aside, and, like the hermit 
in the mountain cave, give up the world to gain the heavenly 
smile.” And then she smiled, and Zador felt as if at her behest 
he could give up even life. 

“It is a small price,” he said, “for so great a boon. But how 
can I give up my wretched knowledge that only makes me weary 
ol my body ?” 

“Nay ; be not hasty,” quoth Sibylla. “One thing more [ ask 
as earnest of your faith. True love is blind. It only sees with 
sense. Therefore, give up your sight.” 

“But were I blind, my pleasure would be clipped ; and what I 
loved I should not have a joy in as other lovers have. I need my 
eyes to perfect my delight.” 
| “Then keep them,” said the maiden, “and remember what you 
‘ave spurned to-night. Your eyes already have brought you joy. 

ou have seen the colours of the rainbow and the proud beauty 
of many a woman’s face, and blushing sunsets, and lovely flowers ; 
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but you have not been loved. If you are happy, well! You do 
not want my service. But if indeed you long for love, your 
knowledge and your sight alone can buy it, for you have nothing 
else to give.” | : 

Zador was silent, and knelt thoughtfully at the white feet of 
the beautiful one. 

“And whom,” he asked at last, “shall I possess? Whose 
arms shall wind around me, and whose lips shall be for me 
to kiss ?” 

“You shall choose,” said Sibylla, as she smiled down upon him. 
“Call up all loveliness, and take the best. I will not be a niggard 
in return for what I lack, and for your sacrifice.” 

“Then I choose you, most lovely one,” cried Zador hoarsely. 
And he bowed his head, and threw his arms around her ankles, 

“In this pool,” she said, “there is a virtue. It both takes and 
gives. Bathe in it, and the sense that you despise or would be 
rid of melts away from you and mingles with the water; and the 
boon that you would have, if it has first been placed there, comes 
to you. Now listen! You shall leave me here to-night, and, ere 
the sunrise, I will bathe in the pool, and make the water as a spell 
of love, that, when you come to-morrow, you may bathe, and, 
bathing, win your longing. But remember that, as you bathe, 
your knowledge and your sight will vanish. And, as you quit 
the water, seeing not, the soft warm grasp of love shall take your 
hand; and thenceforth you shall have your burning wish, and 
be a lover and a loved-one too. Are you agreed? If so, return 
to-morrow after the moon has set, and when the stars are clouded 
and the night is still.” 

“Am I agreed? Oh, lovely one!” he cried. “Agreed? Nay, 
now I would pluck out my eyes if you desired them! Ere I go, 
I beg one kiss as pledge of more to come; one kiss while sight 
remains. And then to-morrow and evermore in darkness J shall 
see that smile of yours and feel that all the beauty of the living 
world is clasped within my arms.” 

“ No kiss to-night,” she said, with an arch glance. “To-morrow, 
if you will. Now leave me here.” 

“Then till to-morrow,” Zador said, and rose before her. “ Till 
to-morrow! Then good-bye to my old misery; and welcome 
love !” 

And, with an aching look, he turned and went out from the 
glory of the silver light into the chilling darkness of the wood, 
through which the winds now began to whisper as if they plotted 
for a storm. 

And Sibylla smiled again, but with a smile of triumph; and, 
when his uncertain footfall amid the crackling twigs and withered 
leaves had died away, she cast aside her long white robe and 
walked into the pool. And, as she did so, a fearful cloud de- 
scended on the glade; and from its depths a tongue of lightning 
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fashed, and thunder pealed, shaking the bending trees, and 
scaring from their roost the frightened birds. 

* * * * * 

Night came again. The sky was dark and lowering, and in it 
olittered not a single star. The air was close and thick with 
fleecy vapour; and in the valley lay a clinging mist, so hea 
that the slight breeze did not banish it, but merely brushed its 
surface, as the ocean wind scatters the white spray from a curling 
wave but does not dissipate the mass beneath. 

Zador had spent the day in eager expectation. He had avoided 
Father Paul, and had walked alone in the mountains to look for 
the last time upon the outspread world at his feet, the distant 
throng of snow-capped peaks, the quiet flowers that he knew and 
loved, and the grim rocks that in their tremendous solitude 
seemed to mock his lesser loneliness. 

At midnight he was in the glade. He had bid good-bye to the 
world, and since sunset he had begun to know the true terror of 
darkness; but he was not dismayed. Love, he felt, would pay 
and more than pay him for his losses. His whole being was 
throbbing with eagerness. And when, with anxious haste, he 
had groped his way to the pool, he scarcely hesitated ere he 
plunged into the placid water. 

“Come love!” he cried, “and farewell sight and knowledge !” 

He was not conscious of any great change. A sense of dreamy 
languor stole over him, however, for a moment, and it was only 
with a struggle that he threw it off and regained the bank. Was 
she there ? he wondered. 

But he had no time for doubt. A warm hand met and clasped 
his; and, as it led him slowly away, he pressed it to his lips and 
covered it with kisses. 

“And you are mine for ever!” he said. 

“Tam yours!” answered the voice of the invisible one close to 
his ear; “ yours for ever.” 

— Zador opened wide his arms and strained his mistress to 
1m. 

. * % * * * 

When a man tosses in a thirsty fever the night is long; but 
not so long as the dreary night of the blind, for whom there is 
no sunrise; and soon Zador, even in the delirium of his passion, 
was burnt up by a longing to see again, if only to be able to feed 
his eyes by gazing upon her in whose arms he lay. Twice he 
had seen Sibylla; and well did he remember her fair, proud face, 
her treasure of gold hair, and her tall, perfect form. And so he 

would ask his mistress to tell him of herself; yet he was not 
content ; and willingly would he have given half of his life for 
but a year of sight. ‘Long he was blind, until he gave up hope; 
but still he loved, for all his being seemed wrapped up in love 
and fit for nothing else. One sunny day, however, when the 
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memory of his hope had faded from his mind, he met a stranger, 
who, looking pityingly upon his crippled limbs and sightless eyes 
said : “ What you had from birth I cannot cure; but let me strive 
at least that you may see.” 

And Zador’s hope sprang up once more, and he went with the 
stranger ; and that night, when the calm white moon arose an 
shone broadly amid the million stars in the blue sky, Zador 
looked up and saw again the wondrous beauty of the heavens, 
And he returned eager for a feast of loveliness; yet, finding his 
mistress asleep, and all dark, he did not wake her, but with 
happy heart lay down and slept till morning. 

In the cold grey light of the coming day he opened his eyes, 
What was the horrid thing that rested on his bosom? Not 
Sibylla! Not Sibylla as he had seen her in the glade! But a 
withered hag, deformed as himself, with matted hair, and colour- 
less cheeks, and bony arms. Her, then, he had cherished in his 
blindness and his folly! 

And she, too, awoke, and gazed at him. 

“ At last!” she cried, with a scornful laugh. “The dream is 
over. Henceforth I hate you.” And with mocking sneers she 
rose and hurried away. 

Zador fell senseless. When at length he started up his eyes 
were wild and his face was changed. “ All is gone,” he mur- 
mured, as one murmurs in a terrifying nightmare. ‘“ Now have 
I nothing!” And he rushed forth madly, knowing not whither 
he went, and broken in spirit as in body. For a worse blindness 
had come upon him, and the light of his reason was put out for 
ever. 

| * of se % 

“Tt is sadly true,” said Father Paul, “that he who scorns or 
does not use his one talent must lose his all. Since we are not 
meant to fly, we must walk ; otherwise, perchance, even our feet 
will fail us.” 
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A DESIRABLE TENEMENT. 


«A very convenient house, and a very cheap house; if the 
property were mine, I should charge double the rent !”? and the 
agent—a tall, fair man about forty, with much whisker and very 
little regard for truth—slammed to the door and put the key in 
his pocket; having done which with an air of perfect indifference 
as to whether the house got a tenant or not, he pulled out his 
watch and added, “ Dear me! four o'clock! You'll excuse me, 
ma'am, but I have to meet another lady at half-past. If you 
think of taking the house—and we will do the necessary repairs— 
let us know as early as possible, as there are several people after 
it, and we must give them an answer this week. Good-morning,” 
and away he went, down the street and round the corner, leaving 
his client in a state of great nervousness, lest she should lose 
what appeared to be so eligible a family tenement. 

The said client was a widow of about forty years of age, fair, 
buxom, and good-looking. Her dear-departed husband had been 
a merchant, who had lived up to his means, or so very nearly so 
that, when he died, he was enabled to leave only an annuity of 
some two hundred a year to his relict, besides smaller ones of 
£30 or £40 to each of his children, with which she was fain tv 
be content. 

Her children (a son and a daughter, recipients of the small 
legacies before mentioned) being left to cheer her during the re- 
mainder of her widowed existence, she was now looking for a 
house suitable to her present circumstances; and the one before 
her seemed most likely to meet her requirements. 

It comprised eight rooms; and amongst other “modern con- 
veniences,” included a bath, a lavatory with hot and cold water, 
gas, etc.; the rent was not high, the neighbourhood respectable 
and most certainly quiet—a great desideratum to a widow settling 
down ; and the agent seemed a gentlemanly respectable man, and 
had promised to do all necessary repairs; but, above all, the widow 
(whose name, by the bye, was Crofton) had to quit her present 
quarters within a week ; she, in common with all house-hunters 
on whom the necessity of removal is imperative, having driven 
the selection of her new abode to the last moment. 

Next day, therefore, saw Mrs. Crofton, the widow, a tenant of 
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Mr. Hartnup, the “agent,” and the house became hers for a period 
of six months, on trial. If she liked it at the expiration of that 
time, she was to take a lease of it for five years certain; and it 
was arranged that the agent should step up the following day 
and see what repairs were needed. But the next day Mr. Hart- 
nup was so busy that he could not get that far; and it so 
happened that on the next, and the next, he couldn't get up; 
so that Mrs. Crofton found it necessary to move in before the 
said repairs were executed, or even their extent determined, 
that is to say, by anybody but the widow herself, who, when the 
agent had promised to do “all necessary repairs,” had certainly 
settled in her own mind that painting and papering throughout 
was the very least that was required. But the ideas of landlord 
and tenant, especially when the landlord is represented only by 
an “agent,” as to what constitutes “ necessary repairs,’ are some- 
what different; and Mrs. Crofton had to content herself with Mr, 
Hartnup’s assurance that everything she required should be done 
when she determined to take a lease, but that (the property not 
being his) he could not at present do more than repair the cistern 
and replace the broken cords of the window-sashes, with other 
similar small repairs which he deemed sufficient to meet imme- 
diate requirements, and all which he considered, for the present, 
necessary. 

During the six months of probation, Mrs. Crofton had time to 
study her situation, and was constrained to admit that, thus far, 
she had certainly not been taken in, save only in the matter of 
repairs, which she felt to have been her own fault through her not 
having precisely determined their extent before committing her- 
self to take the house even on so short a term as six months; but, 
in all other respects, the place was convenient and comfortable. 

The street in which it stood ran out of one of the principal 
thoroughfares at the east end of the town; it was not a very wide 
street, and not entirely built. On the left stood a block of four 
houses, while further along, on either side of the road, were large 
patches of waste ground, supposed to be corporation property, 
and, therefore, to be left open and unbuilt upon until they caught 
the eye of some Welsh speculator, who would purchase them and 
build thereupon a small colony of jerry-houses. A little further 
on was a corporation yard, closed in by a stone wall, and used 
for the purpose of storing lame and unused lamp-posts, square- 
setts, and other property not at present wanted; beyond this 
yard the houses commenced again with number sixty-one, and 
ran through to the other end of the street. 

The neighbourhood was, therefore, quiet enough, the house the 
widow occupied being one of the four contained in the first block; 
on the right of her were the backs of some houses, which faced 
into the thoroughfare before mentioned, and which were used as 
a sort of barrack for pensioners; at the back of her house, she 
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looked upon the back of another house, where lived a real live 
Captain and Adjutant ; who and what were the people on the left 
Mrs. Crofton never took the trouble to inquire, until they had 
“flitted by moonlight,” when she found they had been cabinet- 
makers, but now that house was empty. When, therefore, Mr. 
Hartnup called one morning, her mind was fully made up with 
regard to the lease, and upon his saying, “About the lease, 
ma'am,” she replied, “ Yes! what about the lease ?” 

“Five years was the time, was it not? Now what will you 
want doing to the place? P 

“Well, I shall want it thoroughly cleaned down from top to 





bottom, papering, painting, and ——” 
“T doubt, madam, if the landlord will consent to my doing more 
than papering the walls and whitewashing the ceilings, but —— ” 


“ But the matter is simply this, Mr. Hartnup: unless you do the 
papering and painting both, I shall refuse to take a lease; I 
always did object to leases, they are such traps; a yearly tenancy 
is far preferable.” 

If one might have interpreted the agent’s looks at that minute, 
one would certainly have judged that he thought so too, but he 
said, 

“ Well, I will see the landlord about the painting, and I daresay 
we shan’t have to quarrel about a coat of paint, Mrs. Crofton.” 

“Very well,” replied the widow, “ when the place is properly 
papered and painted down, you can send me up the agreement, 
and Pll sign it.” 

The agent seemed to prefer that the agreement should be signed 
before the cleaning-down process commenced, and that with as 
little delay as possible; and he was just commencing a protest 
against her putting off the signing until the place was finished, 
when she interrupted him with 

“Mr. Hartnup! what is it they are building higher up the road, 
where the stone wall is on the other side?” 

“ At the Corporation Yard ?” 

“Yes! I think it’s the Corporation Yard.” 

“ - it a small kind of shed ?”’ 

“ Yes,” 


“Oh, well—that’s for—let me see, I did hear, but I forget— 


some kind of storing purpose, I think”; and the agent seemed to 
ponder, resolving in his own mind that he had better escape 
before the confession were wrung from him that the said shed was 
nothing more than a building for the housing of the Corporation's 
hew steam roller. 

“Have you a tenant for the next house yet?” 

The agent started. 

“ Yes—no—that is to say, we are very undecided as to whether 
to get another tenant or not; in fact, we have had an offer for it 
for the use of Government.” 
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“Indeed ! a sort of office, I presume ?” 

“Yes, yes, a sort of temporary office.” 

Here the agent pulled out his watch; seemed very much 
surprised indeed to find what time it was, and immediately became 
in a violent hurry to get back to “the office”; and arranging to 
send up the lease and the painters on the following day, and 
saying “Good-morning” with the air of a man who has just 
committed an act of self-sacrifice, left. 

Another week saw the lease signed ; a fortnight more saw the 
next house in the hands of “ Government,” a recruiting sergeant 
in possession ; and one month convinced the widow that she had 
been victimised. 

One night, having retired on rather a heavier supper than even 
the digestion of a widow of forty can stand, she was dreaming of 
the valiant captain at the back attempting to rescue her from a 
most impossible and perilous position, in front of a cannon’s mouth, 
when she was awoke by a frightful rattling of the windows and 
shaking of the whole house ; so violent indeed was the vibration 
that, in the alarms of nightmare, the widow jumped out of bed 
and rushed downstairs, uncertain as to whether the house was 
being really stormed or whether the preliminaries to an earthquake 
were being rehearsed; the noise and the shaking, however, passed 
away, but next night, and the next, it returned about the same 
hour, and the widow, never thinking to look from the window 
into the street for the cause of the annoyance and the hubbub, 
lay awake, night after night, in a state of mind bordering on 
distraction. 

A few days afterwards, however, an explanation arrived. The 
Captain made a call; he had a petition for the widow to sign, 
setting forth how the neighbourhood was disturbed every night 
by the passing along the street of the Corporation’s new steam 
roller, and praying a cessation of the annoyance, etc., etc.; but, 
as there was no other way of getting into the aforesaid public 
road but the way that the steam roller took, the petition never 
did much good; and the engine nightly went past the house, 
bumping, puffing, rattling, rambling, and shaking the ground all 
around, as heretofore. 

The widow had seen the Captain, though, and they had been 
very friendly. He was aman of some fifty years of age, with 
iron-grey hair and beard; rather short and rather corpulent. 
He did not attempt to be very fierce-looking, that is to say, for & 
soldier, but was very red in the face, and had a habit, whether 
in anger or when telling a joke, of shaking his head over It, as 
though defying any one to say a better thing than he himself had 
said. He was an unostentatious man, except where the army 
was concerned, upon which subject, when once started, he was 
very loquacious, so much s0, indeed, that his friends who knew 
him well always avoided the subject as much as possible; and, 
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as often as it was not possible, endeavoured to distract his atten- 
tion by some witty anecdote, at which the Captain, being of a 
very risible nature, would go off into a fit of laughter, stamping 
his feet and shaking his sides, to the great danger of becoming 
asphyxiate or falling down in an apoplectic fit; having finished 
which performance he would wind up by another fit of coughing, 
when he would pull out his pocket-handkerchief, and wipe his 
forehead and the crown of his head, after the fashion of bald men 
in hot weather, which done he would replace his handkerchief 
in his pocket, and planting one hand on each knee, would prepare 
himself for the telling of an amusing fight with a tiger, or some 
other equally docile and harmless animal, in the Punjaub. 

He now began to come to Mrs. Crofton’s about every other 
day,with some news of the petition,or anxiously hoping the widow's 
health was not being impaired in consequence of the disturbance 
of her rest by the detested subject of the petition ; but one day, 
when his usual inquiries had been made, and he was about to take 
his departure, Mrs. Crofton ventured to ask him to stay to tea, to 
which the captain replied by pulling out his watch and running 
his thumb nail round the dial, as though making some very ab- 
struse calculation thereupon, so that the widow, fearing that he 
was hungry and was possibly calculating how long he might have 
to wait if he said “ Yes,” renewed her invitation, with the assur- 
ance that “it was quite ready if he would be content to take it 
in a homely fashion,” to which the Captain, of course, replied that. 
“nothing could please him better; he liked it so.” 

“Charmed, my dear madam, delighted. Give a man home 
comforts, and what morecan he want? ‘True, there is glory, but, 
my dear madam, even the charms of glory sink into the shade 
when compared to the pleasure of a cup of tea, taken in a homely 
friendly fashion, at a lady’s fireside—especially such a fireside.”’ 

During tea the Captain was very amiable, praising the widow’s 
good taste as displayed in her house; and, after tea, he was 
“charmed and delighted” again to find that the widow played 
chess ; he was still more “charmed and deiighted”’ when he had 
beaten her three games out of five; and, of course, as he had 
beaten the widow, he couldn’t refuse to “ come again shortly,” so 
as to give her an opportunity of returning the compliment and 
taking her revenge. Indeed, he found the comforts of the widow's 
fireside such, and the widow was so charmed with the captain’s 
stories, that he returned again and again ; and those of the neigh- 
bours, who followed the rule of minding everybody else’s business 
in preference to their own, looked upon it as a “settled thing” ; 
Whilst an old maid—who lived, with an Indian monkey, two cats, 
and a dog, in the next street, near the Captain—declared it was 
“scandalous”? ; even to the very passive it was evident that the 
Widow thought the Captain a very nice man indeed, and that the 
Captain thought the widow “a devilishly fine woman” and that 
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he might do worse than marry such a woman and such a fireside 
as she seemed to possess. 

But matters were not destined to run thus smoothly ; a crisis 
was arriving ; differences were beginning to arise between England 
and other powers, and the Captain got very loquacious about the 


‘army, so much so, indeed, that the widow had a suspicion on 


one or two occasions that he had been drinking. It soon became 
evident that war was meditated; recruiting began to be carried 
on in earnest, and the widow became a victim to its horrors. 

In the morning up would march a sergeant to the next house 
with half a dozen young men, besotted and begrimed, all in dis- 
habille, as though they had come out of some kennel rather than 
from any human habitation; others lean and wretched-looking, 
with scarce enough clothing to cover their nakedness; others 
with faces bloated and puffed up with the debauchery which had 
led them to take to the army as a last resource; others looking 
like felons, who had lacked courage to brave the law; men who 
had become disheartened in the struggle for existence ; men who 
had become desperate under some stroke of adverse circumstances ; 
now there would be a quarrel and now a fight between them; 
occasionally a woman with a baby at her breast would come and 
find the man who had sworn to take her for better or worse, and 
then a family scene would follow, which, while pitiful, was re- 
volting at the same time, the man very often calling the wife of 
his bosom such names as, if they could have been verified, would 
certainly have justified him in seeking to obtain a divorce, sup- 
posing he could have afforded it; sometimes a violent blow would 
fell the woman to the ground, a fight would ensue, and the widow 
would be obliged to retire into the back of her house to avoid 
seeing the blood which, but too frequently, was spilled in despe- 
ration. When there was no fighting going on there generally 
were a number of the recruits lounging about the doorsteps, 
smoking, spitting, swearing, and using language far from the 
reverse of obscene. 

To say that the widow was disgusted with these semi-barbarians 
would be to use too mild a term for her feelings, but when it 
came to the final point, that recruits had to stop in their present 
quarters for two or three days together, waiting orders, and 
dragging out their existence, during that time, sleeping as many 
as thirty-seven together in one small room at the top of the house, 
and very often with straw only for a bed, talking, and singing 
songs of a nature not calculated for ears polite, far into the early 
hours of morn, the widow resolved that, at any cost, she must 
quit such neighbours, first asking her friend the Captain’s advice 
upon the subject. 

It so chanced that her friend, the Captain, had, during their 
short acquaintanceship, gradually become enamoured of his fair 
and widowed neighbour, and his fair and widowed neighbours 
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fireside comforts; so that, upon her summoning him, he was all 
alacrity, and, immediately attending, listened with knitted brows 
to the widow’s narration of her troubles. 

“My advice, ma’am,” he answered, when she had finished, “is, 
quit as soon as possible; the army is going to the devil, ma’am, 
and that’s the long and short of it.” 

“But the lease is for five years,” said the widow. 

“Well, ma’am, see the agent; tell him you can’t stand—tell 
him you won’t stand it—tell him” and the Captain began to 
wax warm when the widow interrupted,— 

“But I have seen the agent, and told him I must quit, 
and ? 

“And what did he say, ma'am ?” 

“Why, he said ‘I was responsible for the lease, and he should 
hold me to the agreement on behalf of the landlord’; I told him 
‘I would hold to no agreement,’ and he said ‘I could not help 
myself’”’; and here the widow began to cry. 

The Captain gradually became redder and redder, seemed to 
swell up, and at last burst forth with— 

“Tell him he’s no man, ma’am,—the mean, cowardly, uncon- 
scionable, d—d rascal,—let me go down to him; PU—TPlL” 

“Don’t—oh! don’t,” sobbed the widow. 

“Tf I get to him, ma’am, there’ll be blood spilt—Pll”—— 

Here the Captain made a movement towards the door, but there 
he made a stop, undecided as to whether he ought to go down 
and chastise the agent, or whether he ought to stop and console 
the widow; his head, meantime, nearly shaking itself off in the 
fierceness of his wrath. 

“Leave lovely woman in distress ? no,” he muttered to himself, 
“never !” 

But the fact was that it had never before fallen to the worthy 
Captain’s lot to have to console a widow—young, good-looking, 
and comfortable—so he felt some little embarrassment as to how 
he ought to commence. He turned over a few flowery speeches 
in his mind, but dismissed them, and at length drew a chair op- 
posite to the widow’s and sat down. 

“ Ma’am, never mind the lease ” 

“ Never—mind—the lease,—but—but ’—— and the widow 
continued to cry. 

“Yes, ma'am ; I know, ma'am; it is very trying. Must be so, 
“Tia very. I am sure you must feel it very much, ma’am. 

“Very,” murmured the widow. 

The Captain had now brought his chair a little further round 
to the widow’s side. He seemed to be revolving something in his 
mind, but whatever it was, his chair came nearer and nearer to 
the widow’s side, until at length it was so near that another en- 

deavour on his part to get it nearer, brought him smartly into 
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collision with the widow, who seemed very much surprised and 
astonished at his close proximity, which surprise and astonish- 
ment found vent in a half-stifled scream. Perhaps she would 
have risen, but the collision seemed to have brought the captain 
to some kind of conclusion as to that which he had been revolving 
in his mind, and so he detained her; and his manner seemed 
very earnest. 

“Mrs. Crofton, ma’am, look at me.” 

Mrs. Crofton did so. 

“ Do I look like a man who means what he says ?—like a man 
to be trusted ?” 

He did. 

“Then, ma’am, believe me in what I say. You, ma'am, are a 
widow, good-looking, sensible, and affectionate ” 

“Sir!” The widow felt it necessary to affect surprise, though 
she knew what was coming—and it was.incumbent upon her to 
say something. 

“Yes, ma’am, affectionate; who can deny that who sees you 
with your children ? ” 

“My children !” murmured the widow. 

“ Affectionate, kind-hearted, generous, good; bothered by a 
set of noisy recruits who have not yet been tamed down by army 
discipline, with a lease of your premises which a d—d rascal 
of a man, who calls himself an agent, has decoyed you into taking, 
and with nobody to take your part.” 

The widow sighed and looked up at the Captain, but immediately 
commenced a study of the carpet pattern. 

“YT am an officer in Her Majesty’s army, fifty years of age, 
robust ”—here he thumped himself in the chest—“ healthy, and 
able to take the part of fifty widows if need be. Now, ma/am, 
not to mince matters, what I have to say is—what I have to ask 
is—that you will give me the privilege, from henceforth and for 
ever, of protecting you, and you only. Give up these premises, 
never mind the loss, but come and cheer my fireside, embellish 
my home, render my bachelor solitude a thing of the past, and 
for ever grace my hearth and home. As a gentleman, Mrs. 
Crofton, I offer you my heart and hand.” 

The widow made no reply. The captain’s arm, whilst he had 
been speaking, had rested on the chair back, whence it had gradu- 
ally travelled to the widow’s waist, which it was now encircling. 
She made no reply, but she did not attempt to remove his arm, 


and the captain was satisfied. 
* * * * x 





A few weeks afterwards local newspapers announced the mar- 
riage of “Captain Smallton, 15th Bengal Invincibles, to Frances 
Crofton, widow of the late James P. Crofton, of this town’”’ ; and 
the house next the recruiting sergeant’s is again to let. 
WALTER W. TAYLOR. 
















A LEARNED BLUNDERER 


—— 


THERE are many learned blunderers, and there are many sorts of 
learned blunderers. There are blunderers whose learning cannot 
be called in question, who have amassed, it may be, great stores 
of erudition, or who have familiarised themselves with the heights 
and depths of some branch of science, which they have greatly 
enriched by their labours, and who are yet afflicted with incurable 
inaccuracy, which makes it impossible to depend upon them for 
facts. The errors sanctioned by their names are a continual 
source of perplexity. They are repeated sometimes from genera- 
tion to generation, and appear to be more tenacious of life than 
truth. No doubt the errors are all found out, and are frequently 
corrected. But experience proves only too abundantly that the 
correction of an error does not secure its extinction. For who 
can guarantee that one who has seen some alleged fact supported 
by the authority of a great name shall also be made aware of the 
authentic contradiction of the same? Were it not so, we should 
not be compelled to see the repeated contradictions which our 
men of mark sometimes think it worth their while to make of the 
fables that are sure to be propagated “ on the best authority” re- 
garding them, and which mayhap will pass into history in spite 
of their denials. 

But there are learned blunderers of another sort. There are, 
unless we are believing fables of the kind of which we have just 
been speaking, cases in which whole bodies of learned men have 
been led on a false scent by the most ridiculous blunders. There 
is the well-known tale, for example, of the way in which Charles 
Il. befooled the newly formed Royal Society. He is said to have 
propounded to them the perplexing problem why a live fish put 
into a bucket of water adds nothing to the weight of the bucket, 
while a dead fish does. And history or fable goes on to narrate 
how this question was gravely discussed by the learned body 
before it entered into the head of any of its members to ascertain 
whether it were the fact or no. On a subsequent occasion the 
same learned society is said to have been similarly outwitted by 
a disappointed candidate for fellowship. The applicant was black- 
balled, and he determined to have his revenge. It was the time 
when the amiable Bishop Berkeley had just published his Siris 
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or Treatise on Tarwater, in which he rises from the praises of tar. 
water as a cure for all the ills that flesh is heir to to a discussion 
of the profoundest problems which have engaged the human mind, 
The whole of the lengthy treatise at once became a subject of dis. 
cussion with the learned, but the part of it that relates to the 
remedial efficacy of tarwater set all the world a-ringing ; learned 
and unlearned alike were engrossed for a time with the merits of 
the new panacea. Translations of the work, in whole or in part, 
were made into several languages. Tarwater establishments, the 
bishop’s biographer informs us, were soon opened in various parts 
of Europe and America; and it is even said (ineredibile dictw!) 
that at Gottingen beer-shops were converted into places for the 
sale of the new healing mixture. It is thus hardly a figure of 
speech to say that after the publication of Berkeley’s treatise, the 
ears of all the world began to buzz with the praises of tarwater. 
It was just then that our disappointed candidate for admission to 
the privilege of fellowship in the august body above named 
sprung his mine by way of revenge on those who had spurned 
him. He sent to the society a report of a case in which a sailor 
had suffered a compound fracture of one of his legs, and the frac- 
ture was speedily cured by an application of hempen rope and 
tar, the leg becoming by this method of treatment as sound as it 
was before. The report, it is said, was gravely deliberated on. 
Various opinions were expressed on the very remarkable case. 
What the final result of the discussion was history does not say, 
but no doubt many regarded this wonderful cure as an additional 
and striking illustration of the astonishing virtues that the good 
bishop had discovered to reside in tar. At the next meeting, 
however, a letter of apology was received from the reporter of the 
case; he had unfortunately omitted to mention in his previous 
communication that the leg was a wooden one. 

But learned societies are apt to be made the subject of such 
stories. Probably they are libels. At least we do not vouch for 
their truth, and we can only ask the reader to take them for 
what they are worth, and to season them with as many grains of 
salt as he pleases. 

Less doubtful, perhaps, are many of the stories told of the 
blunders resulting from the absent-mindedness of learned men, 
though it would be rash to believe that all of these can be 
properly attested. Blunders of this nature have undoubtedly hap- 
pened, blunders sometimes leading merely to oddities of behaviour, 
sometimes to consequences of another kind. It is related, for 
example, of a French abbé, who lived in the days of large per- 
ruques, and who was much addicted to the study of the classics and 
very absent-minded, that one morning he walked out without 
changing his large red night cap, and slippers to *match, for his 
perruque and hat and his shoes. He walked on through the 
streets of Paris deep in Homer, and totally unconscious of the 
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merriment he was creating, till at last an old woman, taking com- 
passion on him (who did not need it), informed him of his negli- 
gence and made him aware of the attention that was excited 
by his unusual walking attire. Of course the abbé at once 
returned home to correct his mistake, but in doing so, merely 
observed, with unconcerned good-nature, that he had just been 
giving the people a little amusement, which cost them nothing, 
nor him either. 

Numerous are the anecdotes of a like kind told of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and seeing that they are so numerous, it may be pre- 
sumed that there is at least some foundation for the reputation 
he bears as a characteristic example of absent-mindedness. But 
we are not on that account bound to believe the story of his 
having been much disturbed in his work by the necessity of 
having frequently to rise and let out from his study or into it a 
favourite cat and a favourite kitten, and to get rid of this annoy- 
ance made two holes in his study door, a big hole for the big cat 
and a little hole for the little cat, never perceiving the super- 
fluous nature of this twofold provision until he saw the little cat 
jump out at the big hole. Neither must we receive with implicit 
faith the story of some one else eating his dinner, after which 
Sir Isaac, on finding his dinner consumed, merely remarked to a 
friend who happened to be present, “Ah, see how forgetful we 
students are; [ forgot that I had dined.” ‘These stories may be 
true. There is nothing impossible in either of them. But they 
id be only clever inventions. We again leave the reader to 
choose. 

In any case the learned blunderer of whom we wish to give 
some little account does not fall exactly under any of the classes 
yet spoken of. He was certainly absent-minded, and this quality 
was the cause of a good many of his blunders. But his absent- 
mindedness or tendency to blunder took a special direction. In 
fact, his most frequent blunders were of that kind familiarly 
known by the denomination of bulls. If we could imagine that 
anyone deliberately cultivated the making of bulls as an art, we 
should say that this blunderer had a faculty for the cultivation of 
that art quite unique. But since we cannot make any such sup- 
position, all we can say is that he had a predisposition to the 
making of bulls altogether peculiar and perhaps unparalleled. 

From this, people will be apt to surmise that he was an Irish- 
man, or at least of Irish extraction. But no; there is no evidence 
to support this conjecture. His name was Johann Georg August 
Galletti, a name which at once bespeaks German birth and 
Italian origin. He was born in the middle of last century at 
Altenburg, the capital of one of the Saxe principalities, and was 
the son of Giovanni Andrea Galletti, a native of Tuscany, who 
from the year of his son’s birth held the appointment of baritone 
Singer at the court theatre of Gotha. For this and most of our 
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other information about Galletti we are indebted to the ponderous 
learning of Ersch and Gruber, who give their name to the most 
gigantic work that has ever been compiled out of China, except 
perhaps the Record of the Patent Office, this work being an 
encyclopzedia which began to appear early in the present cen- 
tury, and, while still continuing to be brought forth with a truly 
Germanic matter-of-factness, has no prospect of being completed 
within the next century, and which, if ever it is completed on 
the scale of some of the articles contained in it, will extend, as 
we have ourselves found by calculation, to at least six hundred 
thousand pages. What weight it will attain on that supposition 
we have not estimated, but it is heavy enough as it is—justly 
entitled to the epithet ponderous. 

To this truly ponderous authority we feel in the present 
instance, however, somewhat indebted. For from it we learn 
that Johann G. A. Galletti was not merely an unexampled 
blunderer or maker of bulls, but was an interesting man in many 
ways. His learning was genuine and extensive, his character 
amiable and attractive. For the greater part of his life he was 
engaged as a teacher. Through the aid of friends who discerned 
his abilities, he had been enabled to attend the University of 
Gottingen, and after completing his studies at that university, 
he was for six years private tutor in the family of the Oberamt- 
mann of Schlotheim, first at Almenhausen and afterwards at 
Tonna. At the end of that period he received a subordinate 
appointment as teacher in the gymnasium of Gotha, where he 
remained till the end of his life, being gradually raised, however, 
to posts of greater emolument and dignity. In 1783 he was 
appointed professor of history at the gymnasium; in 1816 he 
had the dignity of privy-councillor conferred upon him, and at 
the same time he was made historiographer of the grand duchy 
of Gotha. In 1819 he was allowed to retire on his full salary, 
in the enjoyment of which he lived till 1828, when he died, at 
the age of seventy-eight. He had been twice married, but no 
children survived to cheer his old age. 

To the work of a teacher he applied himself at all times with 
zeal and devotion. But he was also a voluminous author, having 
commenced the business of authorship at an early stage of his 
career, and continued it throughout his life. His works belong 
chiefly to geography and history, which, almost from the first, 
were his favourite studies. In the choice of his subjects he was 
not ambitious, at least in his earlier efforts. His first publication 
was a History of the Lordship of Tonna, and as Tonna, or, as 1t 
is also called, Grifentonna, is a little town in the duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, with a population of about 1500, we presume 
that it cannot have played a very prominent réle in the world’s 
history. This was written while he was at Tonna, and was 
printed there in a small printing-press with his own hands. 
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When he removed to Gotha, he wrote a History and Description 
of the Duchy of Gotha, and this was followed by other works 
of similar scope, besides numerous text-books dealing with 
ceography and history, some of which were reproduced in dozens 
of editions down to quite recent times. In his latter years he 
rose to higher tasks. Between 1797 and 1819 he wrote a history 
of the world in twenty-seven octavo volumes, and he likewise 
published a History of the Seven Years War, a History of Spain 
and Portugal, of Greece, etc. Death cut him off while engaged 
in writing a Description of the Earth, on a plan designed to 
promote the easy and thorough acquisition of a knowledge of 
geography. 

But in spite of the assiduity with which he devoted himself 
to the duties of his calling and the labours of literature, Galletti 
was a prominent figure in Gotha society, where he was held in 
general esteem. Always cheerful and full of spirits, he was, says 
one authority, the very life of every social meeting at Gotha. 
Such relaxation he found to be the best restorative after the 
labours of the day, and the evenings not devoted to the society 
of private friends were often spent in the theatre, of which also 
he was extremely fond. He was of the most humane disposition. 
He desired to live in peace and concord with every one, and 
never returned evil for evil. This quality rendered him as a 
teacher perhaps too indulgent. It was scarcely possible for him 
to exhibit serious anger, and utterly impossible for him to cherish 
long in his memory any offence. If any of his scholars chanced 
to be guilty of so grave a misdemeanour that he could not be 
pardoned on the spot, he was sure to obtain forgiveness imme- 
diately if he would visit Galletti afterwards at his home and 
express his regret. Schoolmasters will be sorry to hear that he 
had the weakness sometimes to help the more backward pupils 
at examinations with stolen hints, but, no doubt, the pupils 
themselves would look at this weakness in another light. As 
might be expected, his classes were not exactly models of disci- 
pline, but as a teacher he always felt happy in enjoying the 
esteem and the love of his pupils. 

But with all these good qualities and amiable foibles, our 
authority is obliged to allow that Galletti had that singular 
weakness of which we have already spoken, and in consequence 
of which alone, indeed, we are now making another contribution 
towards rescuing him from complete oblivion, that weakness 
being the liability to blunder, and in particular to make bulls. 
He would, for example, on one occasion give the height of Mount 
Chimborazo in square miles; on another, he would inform his 
pupils that Gotha lies on three rivers, the Leine, the Nesse, and 
the highway to Erfurt. Though his memory for historical events 
Was, 1b seems, extremely tenacious and accurate, yet he was 
utterly unable to remember the names of many of his pupils, and 
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would often call forth peals of laughter by the astonishing way 
in which he mixed them up. 

But for fuller information regarding the singular lapses of 
Professor Galletti we are indebted to another source. It was but 
natural that the more laughter-loving of his pupils should take 
notes of the oddest of his sayings, and from the circumstances 
of the case some of these manuscript collections attained jn 
process of time considerable bulk. No doubt they would be 
treasured by their compilers, and at least one such collection 
survived the accidents of fortune for fifty years, when a few 
copies of it were printed in facsimile under the title of “ Gallet- 
tiana,” and with a motto selected presumably from the number 
of Galletti’s own sayings: “Gotha is not only the most beautiful 
town in all Italy, but it has also founded many learned men,” 
Our knowledge of this collection comes to us through so unlikely 
a channel as the communications from the well-known Geo- 
graphical Institute of Justus Perthes at Gotha. The editor of 
that grave periodical, who informs us that the genuineness of the 
collection is beyond all question, is good enough to say that he 
desires to refresh his readers in toiling through the accounts 
of polar and African explorations by a few samples from this 
original booklet; and a little refreshment of the same kind may 
be good for all of us, whatever our serious labours may be. 

In keeping with the character of the Geographical Communi- 
cations, the editor selects his samples chiefly from the domain of 
geography. 

We begin then with a few of Galletti’s geographical utterances, 
placing at the head of the list another piece of information relat- 
ing to the principal scene of his labours :— 

“Gotha is not much farther from Erfurt than Erfurt from 
Gotha.” 

“The soil of the torrid zone is sandy, that of the temperate 
zone loamy, and the frigid zone has no soil at all.” 

“The cold increases towards the north pole by about ten degrees, 
and at last ceases altogether.” 

“In some countries which stretch towards the north, the cold 
always becomes greater in summer than in winter.” 

“ As to the right and left banks of a river, we can tell that only 
at the source.” 

“ Fiinen is separated by an isthmus from Copenhagen.” . 

“Cadiz lies on an island, and the mainland is connected with 
the sea by means of a bridge.” 

“In the description of Spain we begin with Portugal.” 

“In Portugal the climate begins in February, in summer there 
is great heat, but autumn again envelops everything in mist. 

“In Paris mirrors are manufactured which exclusive of glass 
and frame cost perhaps 12,000 thalers.” 

“Upper Italy was born A.D. 749.” 
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«The Venetian constitution is a mixed aristocracy from which 
it is difficult to get out again.” 

“The council of fifteen at Venice consists alternately of seven 
members, ten of whom are elected every year.” 

“The Venetian gondoliers are so expert that with one stroke 
of their oar they swing themselves across St. Mark’s Place with- 
out losing their balance.” 

“In England there are said to be 25,000,000 sheep, but that is 
improbable, for so many sheep cannot possibly be counted.” 

“English needles can be drawn through the finest needle-eyes.” 

“ Among the products of England are large dogs, for example 
the badger.” 

“Tf all the streets of London were set end to end, then you 
would get a number which would go almost three times round 
the world.” 

“In England, Ramsden makes the best astronomical clocks, 
which only go from three to four hours fast every day.” 

“The steel manufactories of Birmingham employ so much steel 
that all the steel that is manufactured would not suffice for them.” 

“When Amsterdam was built the hewn stones came floating 
down to it from Pirna, on the Elbe.” 

“The Jews take their name from Jutland, and Jutland again 
takes its name from the Jews.” 

“What the rain is in Germany locusts are in Russia.” 

“In Sweden much cloth is manufactured, especially at Copen- 
lagen.” 

“In Berchtesgaden wood is carved out of ivory.”’ 

“ At Ruhla very fine meerschaum pipes are manufactured out of 
pumice.” (Perhaps only too true.) 

“At Erfurt there was once a great mortality ; about 500 per- 
sons died every month ; that makes about twelve in the year.” 

Statements equally surprising are made regarding the geo- 
graphy of Asia, ancient and modern :— 

“The walls of Babylon were so broad that four coaches 
could drive over one another.” 

“The inhabitants of the Eastern Peninsula have to the south an 
opening under the mouth. I have only observed it on the map.” 

“The largest quadrupeds in the East Indies are edible birds’ 
nests.” 

“The fragrant odours of Arabia are often mentioned, but when 
you go there you see nothing of them.” 

“In modern times the gold of Arabia has become very well 
known. Think only of the Queen of Sheba, who brought 
Solomon so much gold.” 

“In Persia many mountains are so high that the snow can be 
got down only on the backs of mules.” 

“If Persia formed a three-sided square like America, then we 
could easily measure it.” 
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“The Persian army consists of fourteen men, 4,000 of whom are 
cavalry, 20,000 infantry.” 

In beginning to treat of Africa he informs his pupils that “he 
cannot now mention the books about Africa; he had them indeed 
in his head, but not on the paper.” 

Further information follows :— 

“ Africa has at all four corners a rounded form, which becomes 
contracted towards the middle.” 

“Egypt is divided into the Desert and Arabia Felix.” 

“As to the climate of Egypt, the river is subject to inundations,” 

“The principal product of Egypt is a river, namely, the 
Ganges.” 

“The Hottentots have so keen a sight, that they can hear a 
horse trotting three leagues off.” 

“The Peak of Teneriffe lies only 11,000 feet from the equator; 
accordingly it cannot be very warm there.” 

“In the Sahara the sand is so loose that to-day there are 
mountains where to-morrow there were valleys.” 

“ Now we have one other province of North America to deal 
with, and that is South America.” 

“Chimborazo is 24,000 square miles high ; I mean 24,000 square 
feet. You don’t understand that? The height of a mountain is 
first given in square miles, and then the cube-root is extracted.” 

“When Humboldt ascended Chimborazo, the air was so rare 
that he could not read without spectacles.” 

The geographical periodical from which we are borrowing 
fortunately furnishes us with a few illustrations of the learned 
professor’s slips from outside its own sphere, for these are in some 
cases even better than those already adduced. In history and 
other subjects he stumbled thus :—- 

“When the prophet Zecharias was dead he adopted another 
mode of life.” 

“At Marathon, the Persians were so terrified that they cried 
out: “Lord Jesus, there come the Athenians!’ and rushed into 
the sea. This is fully as interesting as Hector quoting Aristotle, as 
we learn from Shakspere that he did.” 

“ Brutus and Cassius murdered Cesar in a manner highly in- 
jurious to his health.” 

“Varus was the only Roman general who succeeded in being 
defeated by the Germans.” 

“Even Tacitus says that the ancient Germans were as tall as 
the members of our body-guard.” 

“ At his father’s birth Stanislaus had not yet seen the light.” 

“Marat was indeed murdered, but he previously died of 3 
disease which even deprived him of his life.” 

“After the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Elizabeth 
appeared in Parliament with a handkerchief in one hand ané 

tears in the other.” 
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“Since the creation of the world 6,000 years have elapsed ; 
hence the numbers must increase before the birth of Christ and 
afterwards diminish.” 

“The goose is the stupidest creature, for it only eats as long 
as it finds anything.” 

«The theory of parallel lines explains itself, for it goes to in- 
finity.” 

One or two illustrations are also given of the habit attributed 
to him by Ersch and Gruber of mixing up the names of his pupils. 

«Yes, yes,” he once said to an inquirer, “I am very well satis- 
fed with Blodner, but not at all with Seiffert, but he is at least 
better than Blodner.” 

When he wished to be very severe, the professor was evidently 
in the habit of causing the offending boy’s name to be taken 
down. “That foolish boy Siissdorf,” he once exclaimed, “ must 
have his name taken down.” Scholar: “ Herr Professor, he is 
not called Siissdorf, but Thomas.” Teacher: “ Ah, well, then, 
don’t take his name down.’ Sometimes the good-natured pro- 
fessor would grow a little warm. On one such occasion he burst 
out with the words: “ Don’t contradict that which I have never 
said.” On another, he indignantly asked: “ How often have I 
told you that you must always wipe your pens on your hair!” 
We may imagine that the edge of his wrath was somewhat 
turned by the result of that outburst. 

The instances might be multiplied, but we are afraid of grow- 
ing tiresome. There is hardly one of the utterances ascribed to 
him by our authority but must have begotten laughter when it 
was first heard ; but a long list begins to pall. We will, therefore, 
bid the professor good-bye. Peace be to his ashes! In his own 
day he must, like the French abbé, have afforded to many a good 
deal of amusement which cost them nothing nor him either. For 
we can well believe that the good professor would enjoy his own 
blunders as much as his hearers. And, in bidding him good-bye, 
we must express our thanks to the grave geographical periodical 
from which we have borrowed for enabling readers of the present 
day to renew some of the harmless amusement enjoyed by the 
professor's contemporaries at his expense, and likewise to the 
ponderous encyclopedia which has supplied us with some 
Welcome information about a kindly active-minded man of 
learning, who spent fifty years of a happy and useful life in the 

beautiful town of Gotha, “the most beautiful town in all Italy,” 
diffusing cheerfulness and light without one taint of bitterness. 


GEO. G, CHISHOLM. 
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VESTIGIA CAMENARYM. 


“CARMINA MORTE CARENT.” 


QUALIS litoreis advolvitur unda lapillis 
Alternas hominum promovet hora vices: 
Mutavere locum certatim ; haee protinus illi 
Instat, et obruitur quae modo prima fuit. 
Tardius ad metam, quodcunque in luminis oras 

Nascitur, et magna non sine mole, venit ; 
Continuo oppugnant famae dispendia lucis ; 
Subripuit tempus quae modo dona dedit: 
Tempore fit turpis decerpto flore iuventa, 
Sulcat uti teneras arida ruga genas: 
Pauca quidem praeclara tulit Natura, sed illis 
Vescitur et parili falce metenda legit : 
At tibi carminibus nostris, nisi Musa fefellit, 


Casurum nullo tempore nomen erit. 


EX VL. 


VERE novo nidos super aequora quaeret hirundo ; 
Ingemet arboribus flebilis aura tuis, 
Inque tuos revehet portus, tua rura, carinam, 
Hei mihi! non oculis rura videnda meis. 
Inter tot flentes, flens acrius ipsa, puellas 
Amissum queritur sola marita virum, 
Nec miscere licet lacrimas; dubitamus an aequor 
Dividat, an iungi nos Libitina vetet. 
Alba nitent albas imitantia nubila cautes 
Trans pontum, et revocant teque tuamque domum ; 
Labitur, heu! vacuumque petit levis aethera nubes ; 
Fas erit hic olim conjuge, cara, frui. 
REV. R. N. SANDERSON. 











































AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





the RUSSIANS at MERV and SARAKHS, Mr. MARVIN’S NEW BOOK, “ RECON- 
XOITRING CENTRAL ASIA,” is ready this day at all Libraries and Booksellers, 8vo, 
: with numerous Illustrations and a Map. 16s. 


Reconnoitring Central Asia. Adventures of English and Russian Explorers, 
Secret Agents, and Special Correspondents in the Region between the 
Caspian and India, from 1863 to 1884. By Cuartes Marvin, 
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Adventures in Servia: Experiences of a Medical Free Lance among the 
Bashi-Bazouks, By Dr. Atrrep Wricut. Edited and Illustrated by 
Dr. E. Bernarp, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





Rev. J. INCHES HILLOCK’S WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


Hard Battles for Life and Usefulness. By Rev. J. Inches Hii1iooxs, 
with introduction by Rev. Watrter C. Smita, D.D., LL.D., Author of 
“Olrig Grange.” Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


1 A Second Edition of Miss Wallis’ “In Troubled Times.” 
Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Irvine. 3 vols. 


2. Two Ifs, By E. M. Aspy-Wiu1ams.- 3 vols. 


“The characters are well-drawn, there are excellent descriptions of scenery, and there is. 
intricate plot, which it would be a pity to reveal. This is an interesting and well-writtem 
story."— Vanity Fair. 


“A thoroughly wholesome and readable novel.”—Scotsman. 


Kirby in the Dale. By Jonn Ryz, M.A. 3 vols. 


. A novel far above the average.... The writing is vigorous, fresh, and conscientious,’” 
Whitehall Review. 








+. Sorrowful, yet Lucky. By ApRIEN DE Vatvepre. 3 vols. 
“The author’s style is very pure, and the morale is good.”’— Whitehall Review. 


». From Convent to Altar. By Mrs. Cuurcatiy. 2 vols. 


“A remarkably pretty love-story, humorously and cleverly told, 
uend it to all novel readers.as a bright, pleasant story.”—John Bull. 


» Couleur de Rose. By Untick J. Burke. 2 vols. 
“Likely to enjoy a lasting popularity. Every line is worth reading.’’— Court Journal. 
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New countries, where the natural luxuriance of plants is not checked by the grazing of domestic animals, a 
to bee culture, and when Mr. Hoge first visited California, he found it was one sweet bee garden throughout its 
south, and all the way across, from the snowy Sierra to the ocean. Wherever a bee might fly within the bounds 

through the forests, along the banks of the river, along the bluffs and headlands fronting the sea, over va 
leafy glen, or far up the piney slopes of the mountains, throughout every belt and section of climate—bee flo) 
abundance During the months of March, April, and May, what is known as the bee belt of Southern Califo) 
tinuous bed of honey-bloom so marvellously rich that, in walking from one end of it to the other, a distance 
miles, your feet would press more than a hundred flowers at every step. 

Extending far out in the vast prairie, its unbroken bosom is often found to be one perpetual carpet of h 
from spring until autumn. All the seasons are warm and temperate, so that honey never ceases to flow f) 
a profusion of blossoms almost unequalled in the vegetable kingdom. We can judge of their luxuriance, wh 
slender, unobtrusive little bush upwards of 3,000 blossoms, five-eighths of an inch in diameter Each of thes 
the most wonderful remedy in the world for the cure of coughs, sore throats, sore lungs, etc.—horehound 
laboratories stamp with faultless certainty this honey with a colour and flavour pecuiiar to itself. 

The work of the honey-bee is to gather the sweet treasure so divinely prepared, and bear it off, saying to sufi 
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